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SCROOBY,  ENGLAND. 

Parish  Church  which   Wi//iam  Brewster  attended  and  where 
he  {probably)  was  baptized. 


OLouncil  of  tl)e  Societn,  1907 


Joseph  G.  Darlington 

Theodore  N.  Ely 
Thomas  E.  Cornish 

Extnmvtx 

Edward  P.  Borden 

Seitftarg 
Joseph  P.  Mumford 

Cfjaplam 
Mervin  J.  Eckels,  D.D. 

IPImgtcian 
Charles  P.  Turner,  M.D. 

©(rectors 

ONE    YEAR 

Boland  G.  Curtin,  M.D. 
Justus  C.  Strawbridge 
Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith 
Charles  A.  Brinley 

TWO    YEARS 

Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D. 
Herbert  M.  Ilowe,  M.D. 
Parker  S.  Williams 
George  Woodward,  M.D. 

THREE    YEARS 

John  II.  Converse 
N.  Parker  Shortridge 
Hon.  James  M.  Beck 
Theodore  Frothingham 
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StcmMng  Committees  of  the  Council 


©n  8toim«*ton  of  fHembers 

The  First  Vice-President 
The  Secretary 
Herbert  M.  Howe,  M.D. 
Roland  G.  Curtin,  M.D. 
Hon.  James  M.  Beck 
George  Woodward,  M.D. 


finance 

All  the  Officers  except  the 
Chaplain  and  Physician 


djjarttg 

The  President 
The  Chaplain 
The  Physician 
Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D. 
non.  Charles  Emory  Smith 
Theodore  Frothingham 


lEntcrtatnmnU 

The  Second  Vice-President 
John  H.  Converse 
N.  Parker  Shortridge 
Justus  C.  Strawbridge 
Edward  P.  Borden 
[8] 


$eto  e nglano  Society  of  $ennjs?lbanta 


yteftitoetitfl 

1881-84  . 

.  Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins 

1885-88  . 

.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D. 

1889-90  . 

.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D. 

1891-94  . 

.  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith 

1895-96  . 

.  John  H.  Converse 

1897-1900 

.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D. 

1901-03  . 

.  Hon.  James  M.  Beck 

1904-06  . 

.  Theodore  Froth  ingham 

1907.  .  . 

.  Joseph  G.  Darlington 

JFtrst  Utce^regtoente 


1881-84  .  . 

.  Hon.  Henry  M.  Iloyt 

1885-88  .  . 

.  B.  H.  Bartol 

1889-90  .  . 

.  Stephen  A.  Caldwell 

1891-94  .  . 

.  John  H.  Converse 

1895-96  .  . 

.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D. 

1897.  .  .  . 

.  Richard  A.  Lewis 

1898-99  . 

.  Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds 

1900.  .  . 

.  E.  Burgess  Warren 

1901-03  . 

.  Charles  II.  Richards,  D.D. 

1904-06  . 

.  Joseph  G.  Darlington 

1907.  .  . 

s 

.  Theodore  N.  Ely 

econti  Ftce=lPrfgtoents 

1881-82  . 

.  .  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  LL 

.1) 

1885-88  . 

.  .  Stephen  A.  Caldwell 

1889-90  . 

.  .  John  H.  Converse 

1891-94  . 

.  .  N.  Parker  Shortridge 

1895-96  . 

.  .  Richard  A.  Lewis 

1897-99  . 

.  .  E.  Burgess  Warren 

1900.  .  . 

.  .  Hon.  James  Bf,  Beck 

1901-03  . 

.  .  Theodore  Frothingham 

1904-07  . 

.  .  Thomas  E.  Cornish 

[01 


ffiagt  ant)  pregent  jttembetg  of  U)e  Council 

Secretaries 

1881-82  .  .  .  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  D.I). 
1883-90  .  .  .  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith 
1891-1907.  .  Joseph  P.  Mnmford 


1881-1902 
1903-07  . 


treasurers 

Clarence  IT.  Clark 
Edward  P.  Borden 


1881-84  . 
1885-89  . 
1890-91  . 
1895-1900 
1901-03  . 
1904-07  . 


(kfjaplains 

Rev.  Geo.  Dana  Boardman,  D.D. 
Rev.  Wm.  P.  Breed,  D.D. 
Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D. 
Rev.  Chas.  H.  Richards,  D.D. 
Rev.  Kerr  Boyce  Tapper,  D.D. 
Rev.  MerTin  J.  Eckels,  D.D. 


$llpstctans 


1881-84  . 

.  E.  B.  Shaplei^h,  M.D. 

1885-1907 

.  Charles  P.  Turner,  M.D 

©trectors 

1881-90  . 

.  J.  E.  Kingslej 

1881-89  . 

.  Henry  Winsor 

1881-89  . 

.  Daniel  Haddock,  Jr. 

1881-84  . 

.  Stephen  A.  Caldwell 

1881-83  . 

.  G.  A.  Wood 

1881-91  . 

.  Amos  R.  Little 

1881-94  . 

.  Lemuel  Coffin 

1881-84  . 

.  Samuel  M.  Felton 

1881-84  . 

.  Geoi-e  P,  Tyler 

[10] 
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1881-82  .  .  . 

Frank  B.  Bond 

1881-1907.  . 

N.  Parker  Shortridge 

1881-82  .  .  . 

Prof.  George  F.  Barker 

1883-94  .  .  . 

Richard  A.  Lewis 

1883-84  .  .  . 

Charles  D.  Reed 

1883-87  .  .  . 

George  W.  Smith 

1884-86  .  .  . 

Henry  Lewis 

1884-92  .  .  . 

Lucius  II.  Warren 

1885 

Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins 

1885-1907.  . 

John  II.  Converse 

1885-90  .  .  . 

Joseph  P.  Mum  ford 

1885-1900-02 

ITarold  Goodwin 

1885-88  .  . 

Joseph  W.  Lewis 

1887-88  .  . 

H.  W.  Pitkin 

1889-93  .  . 

1L  L.  Wayland,  D.D. 

1889-1903  . 

Thomas  E.  Cornish 

1889-91  .  . 

Atwood  Smith 

1890-91  .  . 

.  William  B.  Bement 

1891-95  .  . 

Eugene  Delano 

1891-1902  . 

.  Edward  P.  Borden 

1891-1900. 

.  W.  D.  Winsor 

1892.  .  .  . 

.  Edward  L.  Perkins 

1892-93  .  . 

.  P.  P.  Bowles 

1892.  .  .  . 

.  J.  R.  Claghorn 

1893  .....  Luther  S.  Bent 

1893-1902  .  .  John  Sparhawk,  Jr. 

1893-9G  .  .  .  E.  Burgess  Warren 

1894-1907  .  .  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Ilowe 

1894-1900-07  Theodore  Frothingham 

1895-1901-07  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith 

1895-98  .  .  .  Lincoln  Godfrey 

189G-1901 .  .  Charles  A.  Brinley 

1899-1907  .  .  Hon.  James  M.  Beck 

1900-01  .  .  .  Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds 

1901-07  .  .  .  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D. 

1901-05  .  .  .  George  Mather  Randle 

1901-03  .  .  .  Joseph  G.  Darlington 

[11] 


$a$ft  ant>  ^regent  ittemberg  of  tlje  Council 


1902-07  . 

.  Roland  G.  Curtin,  M.D. 

1902-06  . 

.  Theodore  N.  Ely 

1902-07  . 

.  Justus:  C.  Btrawbridge 

1903-00  . 

.  Clarence  II .  Clark 

1904-00  . 

.  Alexander  Mackay-Smith,  S.T.I). 

1900-07  . 

.  George  Woodward,  M.D. 

[12 


$eto  England  £>octet?  of  penngylbania 


^reoeurg 


E.  P.  Borden,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  New  England 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

1905.  Nov.  1.     To  balance  cash 81,125.74 

1906.  Nov.  1.     To  amount  received  from  members: 

Initiation  fees 55.00 

Annual  dues 1,044.00 

Life  membership 100.00 

Interest  at  Philadelphia  Trust,  etc.  32.94 

$2,357.63 

1906.     Nov.  1.     By  paid 

Dinner  fund $39.15 

Sundry  bills 912.65         $951.80 

Balance  in  Philadelphia  Trust,  etc.    .         1,405.88 

$2,357.68 

E.  P.  BORDEN, 

Treasurer. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  1,  1906. 
E.E. 


Examined  and  found  correct. 

THEODORE  FROTHINGIIAM. 
JOSEPH  P.  MUMFORD, 

Audit  Committee. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  29,  1906. 
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©bjects  of  \l)t  Society 


The  New  England  Society  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  organized  in  1881,  for  charity,  good 
fellowship  and  the  honoring  of  a  worthy  ancestry. 


Stems  of  iltembersljip 

n 

Initiation  Fee $  5.00 

Annual  Dues,  after  the  first  year  3.00 

Life  Membership          ....  50.00 

Payable  after  election. 

Any  male  person,  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  natiw. 
or  a  descendant  of  a  native  of  any  New  England  Stat'-. 
of  good  moral  character,  is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  widow  or  child  of  a  member,  if  in  need  of  it,  is 
entitled  to  five  times  as  much  as  he  may  have  paid  in  the 
Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to 
give  the  Secretary  early  information  of  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  brief  incidents  of  his 
life,  for  publication  in  our  Annual  Report 

Address, 

JOSEPH  P.  MUMFORD,  S 

828  rhestnnt  Street. 

[14] 


ANCIENT  PEW  BACK. 

From  the  old  parish  church  at  Scrooby.      Now  in  the  kistorik  at 
collection  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth. 


Ctoentpg>tj:tf)  Annual  Jfleettng 


SCROOBY,  ENGLAND. 

All  that  remains  of  the  old  Manor  House  where  William  Brewster 

lived  and  where  the  early  Pilgrim  Church  held  its  first  meetings. 

This  was  probably  the  coach-house  of  the  Ancient  Palace 

or  Manor  House  of  the  Archbishop  of    York.       But 

it   to-day  bears    the  na?ne  of  the  Manor  House. 


$e*to  €nglattn  ^ocfett  of  ^ennstlbanta 


Wwmty&ittty  Annual  iftleetmg 


The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Meeting-  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  on  December 
11th,  1906,  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford. 

President  Frothingham  presided.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  meeting  were  approved  without  reading, 
having  been  printed  in  the  Year  Book  for  1905  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  members. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  referred  to 
Council  for  audit  and  publication  (see  page  13  of  this 
book ) . 

Under  proceedings  of  Council  the  Secretary  reported 
the  election  of  the  following  members: 


lo 


Ralph  Addison  Balch 

Charles  Edward  Brinley 

John  B.  Clement 

Ben  Clark  Gile,  M.D. 

Rev.  Carl  Eckhardt  G rammer,  D.D. 

Lothrop  Jackson 

William  C.  Smith 

John  A.  Spalding 

Members  deceased  during  the  year  were: 

Clarence  II.  Clark 
Henry  M.  Lewis 
Amos  R.  Little 
Charles  C.  Newton 
Rufus  E.  Shapley 
Mills  Whittlesey 


Present  membership,  413 

[ 
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On  motion,  the  President  appointed  Richard  A. 
Lewis,   Dr.   Charles  W.   Houghton,   Waldo   M.   Claflin, 

Francis  A.  Howard  and  Benjamin  Thompson  a  commit- 
tee to  present  nominations  for  officers  and  directors. 

Pending  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
the  President  spoke  of  the  great  loss  the  Society  had 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Clark.  The 
present  New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania  ours  its 
origin  largely  to  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  Mr. 
Clark  and  the  late  Mr.  Rollins.  The  organization  took 
shape  at  a  meeting  held  in  Mr.  Clark's  residence  in  l^vl, 
Mr.  Rollins  becoming  President,  and  Mr.  (lark  the 
Treasurer,  which  olfice  he  held  until  five  years  ago,  when 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire,  although  he 
remained  a  Director  and  member  of  the  Council  until  his 
death  last  March. 

Mr.  Frothingham  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  many 
excellencies  of  Mr.  Clark's  character,  which  have  made 
him  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  worlds  of  both  bnsinesi 
and  beneficence. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  who  was  present  at  the  organization 
meeting  in  1881,  ably  seconded  the  President's  words, 
and  made  a  motion  that  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  for- 
warded by  the  Secretary  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Clark, 
which  was  adopted. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following 
list  of  officers  and  directors  for  election: 

President. — Joseph  G.  Darlington. 

T7.     _      .,  f  Theodore  N.  Ely, 

V ice- F residents. —  j  «   ^       •  , 

(  Thomas  E.  Cornish. 

Treasurer. — Edward  P.  Borden. 

Secretary. — Joseph  P.  Mum  ford. 

Chaplain.— Rev.  Merrill  J.  Eckels,  D.D. 

Physician.— Charles  P.  Turner,  M.D. 

[18] 


jftetp  Cngtanti  ^>octet?  of  ffenngylbania 

Directors  to  serve  three  years: 

John  H.  Converse 

N.  Parker  Sliortridge 
Hon.  James  M.  Beck 
Theodore  Froth  high  am 

Director  to  serve  two  years: 

Parker  S.  Williams 
to  fill  unexpired  term  of  Clarence  II.  Clark,  deceased. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast 
ballot  for  the  ticket  named.  This  was  done,  and  the 
gentlemen  named  by  the  Committee  were  declared  duly 
elected. 

The  following  resignations  were  received  and 
accepted: 

J.  D.  Allen 

Clinton  Gage 

W.  S.  Kimball 

James  C.  Miller 

And  the  following  were  elected  to  membership: 

Samuel  H.  Austen 

John  Allen  Boone 

Bev.  William  II.  Burbank,  D.D. 

John  W.  Converse 

Henry  Throop  ITall 

Warren  Parsons  Thorpe 

Mr.  Converse  took  occasion  to  remind  the  Society  of 
the  earnest,  indefatigable  and  loyal  efforts  of  the  retir- 
ing President,  who  had  declined  a  re-election,  and  pre- 
sented a  motion  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  Mr. 
Frothingham  for  his  able  and  efficient  service's  as  President 
during  the  past  three  years,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

[19] 
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To    this    tribute    Mr.    Prothingham    made    gracious 

response. 

Vice-President  Cornish,  for  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee, reported  the  arrangements  made  for  the  Festival 
on  December  22d  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Richard  A.  Lewis  the  following  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  price  of  boxes  for  ladies  be  fixed  at  Ten  Dollars 
each,  and  that  the  price  of  dinner  seats  be  Seven  Dollars  each  ; 
the  allotment  of  more  than  one  seat  to  each  member  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Entertainment  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Converse  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  tendered  to  the  manager  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  for 

the  use  of  the  Red  Room  for  this  meeting. 
Adjourned. 

JOSEPH  P.  MUMFORD,  Secretary. 
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THE  TffiENTY  SLXTH  FESTIVAL  OF 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIET^E 

PENNSYLVANIA  HELD  ATTHE 

BELLEVUE-STR  ATFOF,D  IN 

PHILADELPHIA  ONTHE 

TOENTYSECONDDdY 

OFDECEMBE^ 

I906 
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€toent^g>tstf)  Annual  jFesttual 


The  two  hundred  and  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  celebrated  by  the  New 
England  Society  of  Pennsylvania  on  Saturday  evening, 
December  22d.  The  scene  was  again  laid  in  the  ball 
room  of  the  Bellevue- Stratford,  and  the  usual  number  of 
three  hundred  seats  at  table  were  occupied. 

The  great  room  was  hung  in  green,  holly,  spruce,  ever- 
green and  the  far-fetched  California  pepper  tree.  The 
big  stage  was  screened  with  Christmas  green,  with  a 
myriad  of  incandescent  lights  shining  like  stars  down 
upon  a  miniature  white  model  of  the  Mayflower,  which 
perched  between  two  Rhode  Island  turkeys.  Above 
were  hung  three  legends,  spelled  out  in  electric  letters — 
"  Scrooby,  1606,"  "  Plymouth,  1620  "  and  "  Philadelphia, 
1906."  The  tables  were  gorgeously  decorated  with 
miniature  electric  lights,  great  bunches  of  roses,  and 
huge  stands  of  great  red  poinsettias,  and  strewn  with 
large  ears  of  husked  corn  and  big  red  apples,  trailing 
vines,  etc.     The  balcony  boxes  were  occupied  by  ladies. 

A  novel  feature  was  presented  by  the  march  of  live 
men  wearing  wide,  colored,  shoulder  scarfs,  and  bearing 
banners  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  original  New  England 
States,  which  were  placed  behind  the  President's  table. 
The  number  of  invited  speakers  was  contined  to  four. 
The  diners  sat  down  at  6.10  and  were  dismissed  at  L0.  L5. 

The  menu  bore  on  its  cover  a  small  bust  of  "  The 
Pilgrim,"  embossed  in  white,  the  pages  containing  pic- 
tures of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  parish  church  at 
Scrooby,  England,  and  the  birthplace  of  William  Brad- 
ford, at  Austerfield,  England. 

[23]^ 


Ctoenty^trt^   annual   fegtttoal 

The  toast  list  presented  the  speaken  in  the  following 

order: 

31n>  Jteatitent. 
"  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee.w 

©In?  Nfui  lEnglanu  g>oluu?r. 

Gen.  George  B.  Davis, 
Judge  Advocate  General,  0.  S.  A. 

ullje  Utrtura  of  ©nr  puritan  Attmtrg. 

Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.D., 
Central  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Afl  tt)^  (Quaker  gwx?  3lt. 

Isaac  SiiARr-LEss, 
President  Ilaverford  College. 

Sam?  PartirularB  nf  %  Cattftng. 

W.  H.  McElroy,  Esq., 
New  York. 

The  detailed  arrangements  for  the  material  feast  by 
the  Entertainment  Committee,  and  for  the  intellectual 
feast  by  the  President,  more  than  maintained  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Society  in  providing  the  finest  dinner  of  the 
year  in  Philadelphia. 
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® 


dlrace  Before  ifleat 


iltttjjptp  (!pOtK  we  reverence  Thee  as  "The 
God  of  Heaven  who  made  the  sea  and  the  dry  land." 
t£"fcllt  jfatljerS  trusted  in  Thee;  they  trusted  in  Thee 

and  Thou  didst  deliver  them!'  Cj&^  1WWW  ?L\)tt,  who  didst 
make  for  them  a  pathway  through  the  sea  and  didst  give  unto 
them  this  goodly  land  for  an  inheritance.  Q0ttE  jratljCTSi  have 
been  gathered  unto  their  fathers;  but  Thou  remainest  a  cove- 
nant-keeping God,  and  we  —  the  Sons  of  our  New  England 
Forefathers  —  know  the  happiness  of  those  who  have  the  God 
of  Jacob  for  their  help.  QWt  are  gatljereD  herein  our  Annual 
Assembly  to  remember  our  history,  rejoice  in  our  position,  and 
strengthen  our  hearts  in  hope.  QWt  Ii5f0ffcl)  CljCf,  0  Lort), 
to  H5lt0S>  tm$,  in  the  name  of  Him  whom  we  hail  as  Christ,  our 
King. 

amen. 
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The  members  and  guests  were  seated  as  indicated 
herewith: 

IPresioent's  Eable 

Theodore  Frothingham. 


Gen.    George   B.   Davis,   U.   S.  A. 

John  H.  Converse, 

Isaac    Sharpless, 

N.   Parker  Shortridge, 

George  V.  Massey, 

Rev.   Dr.   Eckels    (Chaplain), 

Hon.  W.  H.  Staake, 

Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Harvey  M.  Watts, 

Joseph  P.   Mumford    (Secretary), 


Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman, 
Rev.  Dr.  Dana, 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  McElroy, 
Bishop  Mackay-Smith, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Harrison, 
Rev.  Floyd  \V.  Tomkins, 
Mr.    George   H.    Earle, 
Hon.  John  L.  Kinsey. 
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Thomas  E. 
J.    Allen   Boone, 
Carl   G.   Lorenz, 
Alfred  L.  Ward, 
William  T.   Galey, 
William  C.   Smith, 
Dr.  Joseph  S.  Gibb, 
Charles  P.  Doane, 
Henry  T.  Kent, 
William    M.    Cramp, 
J.  Jacob  Mohr, 

Dr.  B.  C.  Gile, 

Rev.  F.  C.  Steinmetz, 

Henry   H.    Kingston, 
John  J.  Collier, 

J.  M.  Cattell, 

Edward  Tredick, 

John    C.    Brewin, 

E.  Milton  Dexter, 

Charles   L.   Dexter, 

A.  G.  Rolfe,      . 

H.    F.    Kenney, 

Ethan  A.  Weaver, 

G.   N.   Reynolds, 

Dr.  James  E.  Tally, 

Dr.    George    M.    Marshall, 

Dr.  Herman  B.  Allyn, 
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Cornish. 

George    E.    Shaw, 
Dr.   Charles  W.   Houghton, 
John  G.  Carruth, 
Dr.  W.    E.  Ashton, 
Edward    Brad  way, 
W.  E.  Speakman, 
Frank  B.   Skinner, 
William  B.   Lyman, 
John    Kisterbock, 
Edwin    Hagert, 
Josiah  Kisterbock,  Jr., 
Joel   Cook, 
Edward  R.  King, 
Frederick  H.  Treat, 
Clarence  P.   King, 
Benj.   Thompson, 
Thomas  C.  Dobbins, 
Dr.  E.  R.  Kirby, 
William  A.  Mears, 
F.   S.   Ferraille, 
Clement  Weaver, 
Charles   E.    Clark, 
W.    B.    Bratton, 
Raymond  S.  Clark, 
Arthur   B.   Huey, 
Frank  D.  La  Lanne, 
Edward  W.  Mumford, 
Edgar  H.  Mumford. 
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Dr.    Francis    B.    Gummere 

Wm.   A.   Glasgow,  Jr., 

Wm.   H.    Futrell, 

Geo.    H.    Stravvbridge, 

Henry   N.    Hoxie, 

H.   H.  Ellison, 

William   F.   Dreer, 

Henry  S.   Williams, 

Morris   Earlc, 

Harry  C.  Diston, 

F.    E.    Schermerhorn, 

Charles  L.  Brown, 

Adolph   Goslin, 

George    W.    Allen, 

John   Gibbell, 

W.   L.   Rowland, 

Peter    Boyd, 

George  P.   Morgan,. 

George  H.  Hill, 

James  A.  Murray, 

William  W.  Hill, 

Lea  C.   Claflin, 

C.    B.   Claflin, 

George  B.  Evans, 

Waldo  M.  Claflin, 

Warren  Thorpe, 

John  W.  Converse, 

Wm.    L.   Austin, 

Hon.   W.    W.   Porter, 

Leslie  W.   Miller, 


ftable  B 

F.    H.    Strawbridge. 

Asa  S.   Wing. 


Dr.   W.   Wistar  Comfort, 
James   Bateman, 

F.  R.   Strawbridge. 
Stanley    R.   Yarnall, 
Dr.  W.  B.  Van  Lennep. 
John  C.   Bell, 

Dr.  F.  H.  Getchell. 
George  F.  Schilling, 
John  H.  Bromley, 
John  A.  S.   Brown, 

G.  K.  Breintuall, 
Dr.  J.    L.   Bromley, 
Dr.   Edwin   F.   Darby. 
William  K.  Helme, 
Robert   P.    Hooper. 
Samuel   Bell,  Jr.. 

A.   G.   Hetherington, 

Daniel   H.   Carstairs. 

W.    M.   Stewart. 

Benjamin   Bullock, 

Charles  J.  Wister.  Jr.. 

Dr.  Henry  Beau-. 

Chester   N.   Farr,  Jr. 

Francis   A.    Howard. 

Mahlon  N.   Kline. 

Dr.  Charles  Hermon  Thomas. 

Paul  K.  M.  Thomas, 

A  It  red   Peroival   Smith 
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Cable 

Joseph  G.   Da 
Clement  A.   Grisconi, 
E.  T.  Stotesbury, 
T.   DeWitt  Cuyler, 
Arthur  E.  Newbold. 
R.  Dale  Benson, 
George  H.  Frazier, 
Major  J.  C.  Brooks, 
Felton  Bent, 
Henry  S.  Dc  Coster, 
Morris  L.   Clothier, 
H.    S.    Darlington, 
Walter    Clothier, 
Lincoln  K.  Passmore, 
Robert  C.   Lippincott, 
Alfred  J.   Miller, 
Bernard   T.    Converse, 
Charles  A.  Converse, 
Dr.   Richard   A.   Cleeman, 
Harold  Peirce, 
S.  S.   Eveland, 
Holstein  De  Haven, 
Joseph  H.  Brazier, 
H.    Bartol    Brazier, 
Walter  G.  Lewis. 
Richard  A.  Lewis, 
Henry  A.   Lewis, 
C.  H.  Brush, 
Wm,   L.   Brown, 
W.  R.  Harper, 
E.  Burgess  Warren, 


rlington. 

Lincoln   Godfrey, 
Alfred  C.  Harrison, 
Charles  E.   Pugh, 
George  H.  McFadden, 
Charles  E.   Mattier, 
Henry   B.  Thompson, 
John    Sailer, 
J.  R.  McAllister, 
E.  P.   Baugh, 
Stedman  Bent, 
G.   W.    Barrows, 

D.  G.  Anderson, 
Isaac  Clothier,  Jr., 
Herbert  Filly, 
Walter    H.    Bacon, 
William  A.  Patton, 
George  Wood, 

L.   L.   Rue, 
Herman  P.  Kremer, 

E.  Shirley  Borden, 

F.  H.   Shelton, 
Frank    Battles, 
Edward  P.  Borden, 
Percival  Roberts,  Jr., 
Francis  T.  Chambers, 
Colonel  Sellers, 
Charles  A.   Brinley, 
Edward  B.  Adams, 
John   E.   Zimmerman, 
Charles   E.   Brinley. 
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ftable 

Edgar  C. 
Frederick   Baily, 
Winthrop  Sargent, 
W.   B.   Henry, 
Paul  Thompson, 
Walter  Clark, 
Allen   B.    Cuthbert, 
Dr.    George  Woodward, 
Harry   Blynn, 
J.  R.  Ersinger, 
Harry  G.   Barnes, 
H.  Warren  K.   Hale, 
J.  Warren  Hale, 
Charles  W.  Welsh, 
Howard  B.   Bremer, 
Rev.  Chas.   Luther  Kloss, 
Leonard   O.   Smith, 
George  Mather  Randle, 
Barton  F.  Blake, 
Wm.    H.   Wanamaker,   Jr., 
Harry  B.  Tyson, 
B.  M.  Faires, 
T.  W.  Faires, 
W.  K.  Haupt, 
Frank  H.  Wigton, 
James  F.  Hope, 
Ernest  A.  Thompson, 
Dr.  John  B.  Chapin, 
Thomas  C.  Zimmerman, 


Felton. 

R.   W.    Lesley, 
Dr.   L.  W.  Reid, 
Frank  Tenney, 
Lewis  Lillie, 
Lewis  C.   Lillie, 
S.    Morris   Lillie. 
Edward  G.  Sanger, 
Henry  D.  Moore, 
Thomas   \V.    Synnott, 
Sidney  W.    Keith, 
Louis   S.    Fiske, 
Admiral   Buehler, 
Clarence  W.  Scott. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Potter, 
Thomas   W.   Andrew. 
E.    Irvin   Scott. 
C.  N.  Weygandt, 
A.   F.  Thompson, 
Charles  B.  Crowell, 
E.   Boyd  Weitzcl, 
John  B.  Clement. 
H.    D.    Kellogg. 
Caleb  J.    Milne, 
William   L.  Cook, 
George  A.   Bigelow. 
Amos   Wakelin. 
E.  W.  Jenkins. 
George  W.   Chapin. 
Edgar  G.  Thomas, 
Alba  B.  John>on. 
Samuel    M.    Yauclain. 
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Dr.  Roland  G 
Dr.  James  B.  Walker, 
F.  Kimball  Hagar, 
Walter  F.  Hagar, 
George  H.   McNeely, 
J.  D.  Watkins, 
Charles  E.  Morris, 
C.  C.  A.  Baldi, 
George  F.  Hoffman, 
Alexander  C.  Yard, 
J.  Warner  Hutchins, 
Judge  H.  H.  Voorhees, 
J.  Clifford  Wilson, 
T.  Chester  Walbridge, 
Dr.  Louis  J.  Leutenback, 
Dr.  Niles  M.  Miller, 
Richard  T.   Davies, 
George  B.  Harris, 
Thomas   Leiper  Hodge, 
John  B.  Whitehead, 
Harry  F.  Baker, 
Edgar  M.  Reynolds, 
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Curtin. 
Dr.  M.  B.  Dwight, 
Job  T.   Pugh, 
F.   Ashly   Blythe, 
H.  S.   Furncss, 
"  The  Press," 
"  The  Inquirer," 
"  North  American," 
"  Public  Ledger," 
"  The  Record," 
M.  G.  Price, 
Mitchell  McDonald, 
George  E.  Hoffman, 
H.   S.   Richardson, 
C.    Eisenlohr, 
Dr.  M.  B.  Culver, 
George  I.  Dungan, 
C.  B.  Dungan, 
A.   F.   Kelly, 
Olney  R.  Payne, 
Lewis  A.  Riley, 
William  Jay  Turner, 
James  S.  Mann, 
Charles  A.  Doe. 
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AUSTERFIELD,  ENGLAND. 

Birthplace  of  William  Bradford  known  as  the  "  Manor  House." 


C!)e  &ttoresses 


Mr.  Tlieodore  Frothingham,  the  President  of  the 
Societj',  who  officiated  as  Toastmaster,  was  hailed  with 
many  manifestations  of  kindly  feeling  when  he  prefaced 
his  introduction  of  the  toasts  with  the  following  interest- 
ing remarks  :     He  said  : 

Brothers  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Honored  Guests  :  We  have  met  again,  as  is  our 
custom  on  the  evening  of  Forefathers'  Day,  to  do  honor 
to  our  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  ancestors,  and  by  recalling  to 
our  memories  what  these  men  and  women  lived  and  died 
for,  strive  to  retain  some  sparks  of  their  sacred  fire,  and 
draw  inspiration  for  the  present  from  contemplation  of 
their  glorious  past. 

As  we  all  know,  we  celebrate  to-night  the  two  hundred 
and  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  the  twenty-sixth 
of  the  founding  of  this  Society;  and  in  this  connection  1 
think  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  before  our  Society 
was  placed  on  its  present  firm  foundation  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  New  England  living  in  this  city  were  accus- 
tomed to  hold  occasional  meetings  on  the  evenings  of 
December  22d,  beginning  with  the  year  1818,  their  objects 
being  much  the  same  as  ours,  namely  :  charity,  good-fellow 
ship  and  the  honoring  of  a  worthy  ancestry;  and,  looking 
over  a  minute  book  of  the  earlier  Society,  I  see,  as  a  matter 
of  interest,  that  in  the  year  1844  "letters  had  been 
addressed  to  Messrs.  Webster,  Choate,  Winthrop  and 
Quincy,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  asking  them  to  address 
the  same  at  their  anniversary."  These  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, were  unable  to  be  present;  and  the  Secretary 
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on  to  say,  "  After  the  address,  a  benediction  was  pro 
nonneed  by  the  Chaplain,  when  the  ceremonies  were  eon- 
eluded,  much  to  the  gratification  ()f  ail  present  " — which 
seems  like  rather  a  sad  ending  to  such  a  festival  occasion. 

Now,  although  I  am  sure  you  all  know  that  u  the  band 
of  exiles  moored  their  bark  on  the  wild  New  England 
shore"  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1(>2(),  I  am  nor  quit 
confident  that  all  present  are  .so  well  aware  that  it  was 
just  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1606,  that  the  first  company  of  Non-Conformists  or  Sep- 
aratists, on  account  of  harsh  and  cruel  religions  persecu- 
tions, left  their  quiet  country  homes  in  1  lie  hamlei  of 
Gainsborough,  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  city  of  Amsterdam;  the  Austertield  and 
Scrooby  Churches,  with  the  members  of  which  we  New 
Englanders  are  more  immediately  interested,  following, 
after  encountering  great  difficulties  and  hardships,  in  th<* 
years  1607  and  1608,  to  the  same  city  in  Holland,  at  that 
period  the  onty  country  in  Europe  where  Liberty  of  con- 
science and  freedom  to  worship  according  to  its  dictate! 
were  allowed.  And,  as  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  abiding 
good  to  individual  or  community  of  any  society  that  grate- 
fully remembers  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  their  ances- 
tors, I  propose,  with  your  leave,  for  a  few  brief  moments 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  these  Scrooby  ancestors  of  ours, 
until,  all  travel-stained  and  worn,  but  with  undaunted 
courage,  they  come  at  last  to  that  better  country  they 
have  sought  so  long  with  such  faith  and  constancy.  Fur 
various  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  but  chiefly  for  fear 
of  controversies  and  differences  arising  within  the  Church, 
these  men  and  women,  under  the  leadership  of  Robinson, 
Brewster  and  Bradford,  moved  in  about  a  year's  time  to 
Leyden — "a  sweet  and  beautiful  city"  Bradford  calk  it. 
— where  they  were  kindly  met  and  hospitably  treated. 
But  they  were  almost  absolutely  without  worldly  goodl 
of  any  description,  having  lost  most  of  their  possessions 
when  leaving  England,  and,  as  the  chronicler  puts  it.  u  it 
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was  not  longe  before  they  saw  the  grimme  and  grizly  tace 

of  poverty  coining  upon  them  like  an  armed  man.*"  Bo, 
after  eleven  years  of  striving  and  toiling,  and  fearing  their 
children  might  grow  up  and  forget  they  were  I  English, 
they  determined,  if  possible,  to  continue  their  pilgrimage, 
still  seeking  a  better  country.  And,  while  those  Leydeu 
fathers  of  ours  were  petitioning  King  James  to  be  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  to  the  country  of  their  choosing  in  the 
New  World,  it  was  at  about  the  same  time  being  seriously 
debated  by  the  English  Council  whether  it  would  not  be 
a  wise  move  to  "suffer  this  precise  sort  to  i n habit  1  it- 
land  '■;  the  idea  apparently  being  that  if  trouble  arose 
between  the  two,  as  seemed  quite  possible,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them,  and,  though  the  State  might  lose  some  of 
its  fighting  men,  it  still  might  make  for  a  more  peaceful 
condition  in  the  future.  It  would  appear  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  not  very  enthusiastic  over  this  ingenious 
idea;  and  the  Puritans,  though  perfectly  willing  to  be  mar- 
tyrs in  their  own  way,  were  not  looking  for  crowns  of 
exactly  that  character;  their  position  appearing  to  me  to 
be  rather  like  that  of  the  German  artisan,  who,  being  called 
to  a  house  to  attend  to  some  job,  was  met  at  the  gate 
by  a  fierce-looking,  barking  dog.  The  owner  called  down 
from  the  house  for  the  man  to  come  right  in,  not  to  1»<- 
afraid,  that  he  knew  barking  dogs  did  not  bite;  to  which 
the  German  replied:  "  Oh,  yes,  you  know  that,  and  1  know 
that;  but  does  the  dog  know  it?  "  It  seems  to  have  been 
finally  decided  by  the  Council  that  it  might  be  better  for 
all  concerned  to  allow  this  people  to  remove  themselves 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  event u 
ally  a  grudging  assent  was  given  to  their  petition,  and 
they  were  given  permission  to  proceed  to  the  land  on  which 
they  had  set  their  hearts.  Accordingly,  having  made  the 
best  arrangements  then  possible,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1(520  the  Scrooby  Pilgrims  embarked  on  the  Speedwell  at 
the  port  of  Delfshaven,  and,  after  a  short  voyage,  joined 
the  good  ship  Mayflower  at  Southampton  with  1km-  com- 
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plement  of  passengers  on  their  way  to  the  New  World. 
But  not  even  then,  after  apparently  all  conflicting  ques- 
tions had  been  settled,  were  they  allowed  to  proceed  in 
peace,  for,  after  twice  putting  to  sea  and  returning,  lint 
to  Dartmouth  and  then  to  Plymouth,  the  Speedwell  p*OY« 
ing  unseaworthy,  the  most  earnest  and  determined  of  the 
party  crowded  on  board  the  Mayflower,  and  finallj 
sail  on  September  Gth  for  the  northern  part  of  the  terri- 
tory^omewhat  vaguely  known  in  those  days  as  Virginia. 

"Where   lies  the   land  to   which   the  ship   would   go1 
Far,  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know." 

Fiske  says  they  started  for  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware, 
and  Bradford  says,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony," that,  after  sighting  Cape  Cod  and  tinding  they  were 
not  within  the  limits  of  their  patent,  "  they  sailed  to 
find  some  place  about  Hudson's  River  for  their  habita- 
tion. "  But,  whatever  their  original  destination  may  hare 
been,  they  finalty,  for  one  reason  or  another,  did  make 
harbor  at  Provincetown,  to  the  deep  and  everlasting  sat- 
isfaction of  all  New  Englanders  and  New  England 
Societies;  drew  up  their  memorable  compact;  landed  at 
Plymouth,  and,  after  "  dreeing  their  weird,''  passed  on  to 
victory,  and  accomplished  one  of  the  greatest  works  In 
the  world's  history. 

Now,  I  am  aware  there  are  many  men  of  letters  here 
to-night,  men  who  have  written  books  possibly  upon  the 
very  subject  I  have  been  talking  about;  and  it  is  quite 
likely  they  may  pick  flaws  in  some  of  my  historical  state- 
ments; in  which  case  I  can  only  answer  in  the  wordl  of 
the  old  Deacon,  who,  having  for  the  better  part  of  two 
hours  pointed  out  to  the  Deity  the  manner  in  which  the 
universe  should  be  governed,  remarked:  "Bnt,  0  Lord, 
we  would  not  presume  to  dictate,  but  merely  t<>  Buggost.*1 

Finally,  it  will  without  doubt  be  gratifying  to  yon  to 
hear  I  do  not  intend  to  carry  you  further  with  me  along 
the  paths  trodden  by  these  Pilgrim  Fathers  o<  ours  on  this 
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side  the  ocean;  for  all  their  doings  in  the  New  World  bare 
been  told  and  retold  in  history,  song  and  story,  and  ore 
an  open  book  to  all  who  care  to  read.  But,  when  thinking 
of  that  first  terrible  winter  on  Cape  Cod,  with  its  hunger 
and  cold  and  wretchedness  and  sickness  and  death,  remem- 
ber also  the  twelve  preceding  years  of  self-inflicted  exile, 
their  noble  constancy,  their  simple  faith,  and  thank  (Jod 
that  such  men  livethand  that  we  are  permitted  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a  New  England  Society  founded  to  do  them  honor. 
( Long-continued  applause, ) 

®l)e  preeibent  of  th,e  Untteb  States 

The  Toastm  aster  gave  fitting  expression  to  the  sense 
of  the  Society,  in  announcing  the  first  formal  sentiment,  as 
follows : 

I  know  you  are  all  impatient  to  respond  to  the  toast 
which  always  has  the  place  of  honor  at  our  banquets,  the 
toast  which  appeals  to  the  patriotism  and  manhood  el 
every  one  of  us;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  thankful- 
ness for  the  present  unexampled  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
country,  and  just  pride  in  the  honored  head  of  our  Nation, 
that  I  ask  you  all  to  rise  and  drink  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  man  as  well  as  the  President, — to  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  President  of  these  United  States. 

The  response  to  the  sentiment  was  made  with  much 
spirit  and  enthusiasm,  the  entire  company  rising  and 
joining,  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  in  singing  the 
national  anthem,  "  America  "  : 

"  My  country,  'lis  of  tliee, 
Sweet  land  of  libertv, 
Of  thee  I  sing." 

®he  Nero  Qhtglanb  Solbicr 

The  Toastmaster,  in  calling  for  a  response  to  the  next 
sentiment,  said : 

As  we  always  hope  to  have  at  our  banquets  a  son  of 
New  England  for  our  first  speaker,  I  think  we  can  heartily 
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congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  with  us  tonight  one 
of  the  Old  Bay  State's  most  honored  children,  who  for 
many  years  on  many  fields  has  worthily  upheld  the  tradi- 
tions of  that  Commonwealth.  If  I  were  to  mention  one 
tithe  of  the  honorable  services  performed  by  General  Davis 
during  his  life  of  usefulness  in  his  country's  canoe,  I  would 
trench  too  much  on  the  time  allotted  him  for  his  address; 
but  this  much  I  can  say,  that  during  the  Civil  War,  when 
but  sixte#*> years  old,  he  served  as  Lieutenant  in  the  First 
Massachusetts  Cavalry,  and  later  as  a  cadet  at  West 
Point  held  the  highest  cadet  office  obtainable,  that  of  find 
Captain.  After  graduating,  he  joined  the  Fifth  Cavalry, 
and  has  been  gradually  promoted  until  appointed  in  1901 
Judge  Advocate-General  of  the  United  States  Army.  He 
has  seen  both  active  service  on  the  frontier,  and  served  as 
Professor  of  Law  at  West  Point,  being  the  author  of 
important  standard  works  on  military  and  international 
law.  He  was  selected  by  the  President  to  attend  tin- 
Geneva  Red  Cross  Convention  at  Geneva  to  represent  the 
army,  and  has  been  appointed  as  the  army  representative 
to  attend  the  Hague  Conference  next  summer,  a  position 
of  the  highest  trust  and  honor.  The  man  who  has  led 
a  life  of  such  activity  and  usefulness  to  his  country  is 
surely  worthy  of  all  honor;  and  I  esteem  it  a  gnat  privi- 
lege to  present  to  the  Society  General  George  15.  Davis, 
Judge  Advocate-General  of  the  United  States  Army,  who 
will  speak  to  the  toast,  "  The  New  England  Soldier." 

Response  bri  ©eneral  (George  D.  Same 

General  Davis  received  au  enthusiastic  welcome,  and, 
throughout  his  eloquent  address,  was  applauded  with 
much  earnestness.     He  said  : 

The  Comte  de  Paris,  in  his  instructive  history  of  the 
Civil  War,  undertakes  to  account  for  the  military  tradi- 
tions and  the  very  considerable  military  experience  which 

he  found  to  exist  as  a  result  of  his  exhaustive  researches 
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into  the  beginnings  of  the  American  Commonwealth. 
Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  his  interesting  work  will 
recall  our  astonishment  when  he  tells  us  of  the  important 
and  long-continued  military  operations  which  were  being 
undertaken,  and  most  of  them  carried  to  successful 
completion,  by  the  troops  raised  in  the  New  England  Col 
onies  in  the  century  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution. These  operations  had  been  so  constant  and  ardu- 
ous that  men  who  were  past  middle  age  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolutionary  #fVar  had  passed  their  entire  live* 
in  the  Colonial  military  service,  and  had  risen  step  by 
step  and  grade  by  grade  to  the  well-earned  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general. These  military  services,  no  less  brilliant 
than  useful,  had  been  entirely  voluntary;  men  had  freely 
given  of  their  services  and  their  substance  that  the  Chris- 
tian Commonwealths  founded  in  bleak,  uninviting,  unfer- 
tile New  England  might  long  endure. 

What  teas  the  State  for  which  men  were  willing  to 
make  such  sacrifices?  What  icas  the  independence  to 
which  they  devoted  the  years  between  Lexington  and  York- 
town  to  secure?  To  answer  these  queries  we  must  go  back 
— not  to  the  men  who  counseled  with  Burleigh  and  Wal- 
singham,  or  to  the  men  who  fought  on  the  slippery  decks 
with  Drake,  or  to  those  who  with  Hampden  resisted  i he- 
extension  of  royal  prerogative, — we  must  go  back  to  Calvin 
and  Knox  and  the  fathers  who  sought  refuge  in  Holland 
and  developed  there  the  fundamental  principles  of  repub- 
lican institutions.  Luther  had  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  Church,  and  had  rejected  certain  articles  of 
faith;  but  that  which  he  did  not  reject  he  retained.  John 
Calvin,  going  deeper,  reorganized  and  laid  anew  the 
foundations  of  Protestant  belief;  and,  in  so  doing,  evolved 
not  only  the  religious  independence  of  the  believer,  but 
the  political  independence  of  the  man  and  the  citizen,  the 
unit  of  the  body  corporate  which  we  call  the  State. 

The  right  of  individual  judgment  which  Calvin  claimed 
in   religious  concerns  his  logical   mind  at    first   conceded 
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in  political  affairs.  As  all  men  were  equal  in  religion! 
duty  and  responsibility,  so  were  all  men  equal  in  civil 
duty  and  obligation  as  individual  members  of  toe  body 
politic.  The  Omnipotent  Deity  who  was  the  head  o!  the 
Church  was  equally  the  head  of  the  State.  According  to 
the  early  teaching  of  the  great  Reformer,  the  Bible  was 
the  source  of  fundamental  law  of  the  Church  and  the 
constitution  of  the  State.  Later,  bis  views  of  civil 
eminent  inclined  strongly  to  an  aristocratic  form,  and 
the  system  which  he  devised  exceeded  in  cruel  intolerance 
the  feudal  despotisms  by  which  the  city  and  canton  of 
Geneva  were  suamnded;  but  not,  fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  republican  institutions,  until  the  seed  sown  in 
the  Swiss  mountains  and  transplanted  to  the  more 
genial  soil  of  the  Netherlands  had  taken  deep  root,  and  hi* 
doctrines  had  so  commended  themselves  to  the  Puritan 
refugees  as  to  lead  to  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Pilgrim  colony  in  New  England 

The  fundamental  conception  of  the  true  Limitation  and 
apportionment  of  governmental  powers,  which  was  finally 
embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  the  abiding 
possession  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Equality  of  political 
rights,  the  exalted  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  citizen 
to  the  Commonwealth,  the  abiding  responsibility  of  i  _  a 
lators  to  the  sovereign  people  in  the  exercise  of  their 
gated  powers — these  were  (he  political  ideals  for  which, 
through  the  century  and  a  half  of  pre-Revolutiouaiy  his- 
tory, the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  their  successors  and 
descendants,  debated  and  fought. 

For  fifty  years  it  Avas  a  long  contest  with  the  red  man 
for  a  foothold,  terminating  with  the  final  triumph  over 
King  Philip  on  the  shores  of  Narragansetl  Bay.  Then,  for 
more  than  a  century  came  the  long  Btruggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Continent  as  an  abiding  home  for  the  five 
Commonwealth  which  had  been  transplanted  from  the 
inequality  of  the  Old  World  to  the  equality  <>f  the  New, 
Is  it  surprising  that  men   founding  BUCh  a  State  in  the 
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wilderness,  eking  a  scanty  living  from  its  unfruitful  hill- 
sides, or  wresting  a  precarious  existence  from  the  unwill- 
ing sea,  should  have  been  willing  to  give  of  their  substance 
to  secure  its  upbuilding,  or  to  render  it  the  allegiance  of 
military  service  and,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in 
defense  of  the  Commonwealth  which  secured  and  stood 
for  their  religious  and  political  freedom? 

Their  theology  was  sour  when  measured  by  the  lesfl 
rigorous  and  exacting  standards  of  our  own  times.  Its 
acidity  must  be  conceded,  as  must  the  fact  that  it  wan 
by  no  means  easy  to  comprehend.  Fore-ordinal  ion  was  a 
doctrine  that  could  not  be  understood  until  one  had  passed 
his  fortieth  year.  Predestination  cost  many  a  sour  Puri- 
tan his  well-earned  night's  rest.  The  theological  outlook 
was  generally  dark,  but  was  slightly  relieved  by  an  abid- 
ing conviction  of  the  correctness  of  his  views  as  to  the 
tinal  perseverance  of  saints.  There  must  have  been  a  dis- 
tinct sense  of  relief  and  probably  a  modicum  of  encourage- 
ment, after  two  three-hour  sermons,  in  singing  that  noli  fl- 
ing hymn : 

"  Hark,  from  the  tombs  a  doleful  sound, 
Mine  ears  attend  the  cry; 
Sinners,  come  ye,  and  view  the  ground 
Where  you  must  shortly  lie." 

A  sweeter  and  more  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  might  be  worked  out  by  his  descendants,  but 
the  upbuilding  of  the  political  and  religious  Common- 
wealth was  the  problem  which  immediately  confronted 
the  Puritan  and  daily  and  hourly  clamored  for  solution. 
It  was  an  age  of  political  development,  an  epoch  in  the 
evolution  of  self-governing  institutions;  and  it  was  out  of 
such  sturdy  material  that  the  Revolutionary  armies  were 
formed. 

I  am  doing  no  injustice  to  the  men  of  New  York  am) 
Pennsylvania,  of  Maryland  and  the  Jerseys,  of  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  who  bravely  bore  their  part  in  the 
hardships  and  successes  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when 
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I  recall  the  services  of  the  New  England  soldiers  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord,  at  Hunker  Hill  and  Ticonderoga,  at 

Bennington  and  Saratoga;  who  made  the  long  and  weary 
march  to  Canada,  who  built  and  defended  the  line 
Boston  Neck,  who  maintained  the  long  defense  of  the 
Highlands,  and  who  joined  in  the  labor  and  triumph  at 
Yorktown.  All  these  attest  the  valor  and  devotion  of 
the  sons  of  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  of  Bhode 
Island  and  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  Commonwealth  conceived  by  Calvin  in  Genera, 
elaborated  by  the  refugees  of  Leyden,  established  and 
worked  out  as  a  practicable  scheme  of  republican  govern- 
ment by  their  sons  and  grandsons  in  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  New  England,  in  the  century  and  a  half  that 
stood  between  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  tin*  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  War  of  1812  found  the  New  England  soldier  with 
his  military  virtue  unimpaired,   while   its  gruelling 
fights,  on  decks  slippery  with  the  blood  of  New  England 
sailors,  gave  convincing    testimony  of    their   valor    and 
prowess  in  the  new  and  untried  field  of  warfare  at  sea. 

Fifty  years  of  territorial,  industrial  and  economic  devel- 
opment added  to  their  numbers  and  their  achievements, 
as  wave  after  wave  passed  out  to  establish  new  Common- 
wealths, and,  faring  ever  westward,  contributed  its  con- 
tingent to  the  host  that  established  a  republican  Suite  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Then,  as  the  culmination  of 
years  of  agitation  and  political  strife,  came  the  great  war 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union;  and  again  New  Eng- 
land passed  its  thousands  of  brave  and  willing  soldiers 
into  the  hosts  whose  purpose  and  duty  it  was  t«>  Bee  that 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  should  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Wherever  the  flag  waved,  on  the  Potomac  and  James, 
on  the  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee  and   the   Mississippi, 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Carolinas  and   in   the  swam: 
Louisiana,  they  tasted  the  fierce  joy  of  battle     On  land 
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and  sea,  wherever  the  standard  was  unfurled,  the  regi- 
ments of  New  England,  ranged  under  its  shining  folds, 
did  resolute  battle  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  that  the 
Commonwealth  founded  by  the  fathers  should  be  preserved 
for  their  children  and  children's  children;  and,  at  last, 
after  four  long  years  of  marching  and  fighting,  they  were 
privileged  to  see  upon  the  distant  mountains  tin?  shining 
feet  of  those  who  brought  the  glad  tidings  of  peace. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
military  administration  left  much  to  be  desired.  In  placet 
it  worked  fairly,  in  others  it  squeaked,  in  others  it  did  not 
work  at  all.  Especially  was  ^defective  in  its  provision 
for  the  comfort  of  the  troops  in  the  long  journeys  from 
their  camps  in  the  North  to  the  front  in  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Oarolinas.  Something  was  done  by  tin- 
towns  through  which  they  passed  to  assist  the  moving 
regiments,  but  aimlessly  and  without  efficient  purpose, 
until  this  goodly  city  of  Philadelphia,  ever  ready  to  heed 
the  call  of  charity,  gave  a  shining  object  lesson  in  practical 
relief  work  by  the  establishment  of  "  The  Cooper  Shop  " 
— a  name  of  sweet  and  kindly  memory  to  thousands  of 
Newr  England  soldiers. 

It  was  enough  for  the  meu  and  women  of  Philadelphia 
to  know  that  hungry  soldiers  were  within  their  gates— 
and  they  fed  them.  Not  once  or  a  hundred  times,  but  for 
four  long  years,  at  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money 
and  a  boundless,  ever-to-be-remembered  outpouring  of 
kindliness  and  good  will.  Later,  as  disease  and  battle  did 
their  terrible  work  at  the  front,  and  the  steady  stream  of 
sufferers  flowed  back  from  the  Potomac,  your  abiding 
charity  found  sweet  expression  in  those  ministrations  to 
the  sick  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  whose  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  it  was  to  receive  them.  The  last  mes- 
sages, taken  from  dying  lips,  were  tenderly  sent  to  the 
loved  ones  in  the  distant  homes  by  mountain  and  sea, 
there  to  be  treasured  in  kindly  remembrance  till  they  too 
passed  to  "  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace." 
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For  all  this  service  of  loving  sympathy,  kind  citisena  of 
Philadelphia,  the  soldiers  of  New  Rttgjnnd  a  East  dimin- 
ishing company— will  ever  hold  you  and  your  goodlj  citj 
in  tender  and  grateful  memory.  To  the  ladies  of  this 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,  wliose  devoted  nursing  and  on 
ish  ministrations  saved  many  a  shattered  and  broken  MM 
of  New  England,  what  mere  human  words  can  measure 
our  appreciation  of  service  so  helpful,  sympathy  to  deep, 
charity  so  abounding?  I  can  only  say  in  the  words  of  the 
gentle  Autocrat, 

"  While  honor  stands  without  the  gate 
Till  aiitffcs  scars  he  shown, 
Love  enteretfa  unchallenged  in 

And  sits  beside  the  throne." 

In  conclusion,  in  honoring  the  New  England  soldier, 
let  us  not  forget  the  New  England  people  from  which  he 
came  or  the  land  from  which  he  sprang.  May  I  not  close 
with  the  tribute  paid  by  the  great  war  Governor,  John 
Albion  Andrew,  in  his  summing  up  of  the  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  soldiers  in  the  memorable  campaign  <>f 
J8G3: 

"The  heart  swells  with  unwonted  emotion  when  are 
remember  out4  sons  and  brothers,  whose  constant  valor 
has  sustained  on  the  field,  during  nearly  three  year-  of 
war,  the  cause  of  our  country,  of  civilisation  and  liberty. 
.  .  .  Ubiquitous  as  the  stock  they  descend  from,  national 
in  their  opinions  and  universal  in  their  sympathies,  thej 
have  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  of  all  sections 
and  of  every  extraction.  On  tin?  ocean,  on  the  riven 
the  laud,  in  the  heights  where  they  thundered  down  from 
the  clouds  of  Lookout  Mountain  the  defiance  of  the  skies, 
they  have  graven  with  their  swords  a  record  imperishable 

"The  muse  herself  demands  the  lapse  of  silent   years 
to  soften,  by  the  influences  of  time,  her  too  keen  and  poign- 
ant realization  of  the  scenes  of  war, — the  pathos,  the  her«> 
ism,  the  fierce  joy,  the  grief  of  battle.    Bui  during  the  ages 
to  come  she  will  brood  over  their  memory;  into  the  hearts 
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of  her  consecrated  priests  and  ministers  she  will 
breathe  the  inspirations  of  lofty  and  undying  beauty, 
sublimity,  and  truth,  in  all  the  glowing  forms  of  speech, 
of  literature,  and  plastic  art.  By  the  homely  traditions 
of  the  fireside;  by  the  headstones  in  the  churchyard,  con- 
secrated to  those  whose  forms  repose  far  off  in  rude  gravel 
by  the  Kappahannock,  or  sleep  beneath  the  sea;  embalmed 
in  the  memories  of  succeeding  generations  of  parents  and 
children,  the  heroic  dead  will  live  on  in  immortal  youth. 
By  their  names,  their  character,  their  service,  their  fate, 
their  glory,  they  cannot  fail. 

"  Tliey  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause;   the  block  may  soak  their  gore, 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun,  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walla; 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.     Though  yean 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  FREEDOM." 


"  ®l)e  Virtues  of  (Dur  Puritan  QVnceetors  M 

The  Toastmaster  :  When  I  asked  a  close  friend  of 
our  next  speaker  whether  there  was  anything  in  particu- 
lar it  would  be  becoming  for  me  to  refer  to  when  1  intro 
duced  Dr.  Cadman  to  our  Society,  he  replied  there  were 
so  many  becoming  particular  things  that  he  did  not  know 
which  ones  to  mention,  but  1  could  be  most  particularly 
sure  of  one  thing,  there  was  nothing  too  good  for  Dr.  Mad- 
man I  could  say  in  my  introduction;  and  I  think  we  cer 
taiuly  are  most  fortunate  in  having  with  us  on  this  Satur- 
day evening  the  pastor  of  the  largest  Congregational 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  who  preaches  to  larger  congregations 
than  any  other  preacher  in  either  that  city  or  New  York, 
and  is  so  noted  an  orator  that  there  is  hardly  a  day  of 
the  year  he  is  not  compelled  to  turn  down  three  or  four 
invitations   to   speak.     This   evening   he   has  selected    for 
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his  theme  a  subject  which  certainly  appeali  itraight  to  the 

hearts  of  every  one  descended  from  New  England  tl 
tors. 

I  have  the  great  honor  to  present  to  you  the  Reverend 
Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  pastor  of  the  Central  Congi 
tional  Church  of  Brooklyn,  who  speaks  to  the   toai 
"  The  Virtues  of  our  Puritan  Ancestors.  * 

llesponse  tm  tt)e  Heoerenb  Samnel  Parkes  (Cabman 

Dr.  Cadman  was  cordially  received.  Be  spoke  with 
characteristic  humor  a**  eloquence,  and  his  address  was 
heard  with  profound  attention  and  frequently  applauded. 
He  said : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Qbntlbiubn:  I  am  glad 
that  my  friend,  President  Frothingham,  in  his  masterly 
introduction  of  me,  covered  up  my  lack  of  achievement 
with  gracious  words  of  the  general  sort  which  were  not 
intended  to  convey  anything  more  than  a  hearty  welcome 
among  you.  For  my  own  cause  this  was  a  kindly  deed. 
I  have  no  sort  of  right  to  those  honors  which  the  preced- 
ing speaker  (General  Davis)  has  surely  won  and  modestly 
wears.  Indeed,  a  minister  is  frequently  discounted  in 
advance.  He  is  looked  upon  as  an  uncertain  quantity  in 
the  social  structure,  whose  re-valuation  does  not  assign  to 
him  his  former  eminence.  He  is  to  be  tolerated  tor  what 
he  was,  for  what  he  became  to  your  Puritan  ancestor!  in 
their  days  of  their  making.  But  the  responsihilit 
directing  Church  and  State,  ghostly  and  temporal  affairs, 
and  things  or  large  or  small,  yon  have  benevolently 
removed  from  his  office.  However,  we  shall  persist,  since 
man  is  incurably  religious. 

And  that  reflection  leads  to  a  query  :  As  we  survey  this 
scene  of  splendor,  an  embarrassment  of  Opulence  to  which 
my  blushing  New  York  eyes  are  scarcely  accustomed,  Inas- 
much of  reality  do  these  ancestors  of  ours  possess  for  us? 
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They  grew  their  flowers  on  austere  slopes  of  painful  dis- 
cipline. They  obtained  their  thrones  by  persecution  and 
imprisonment.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  this  palatial  hostelry 
and  these  groaning  tables  of  delight  to  the  bleak  shores 
and  scanty  fare  of  Plymouth  Rock.  And  the  leading  fig- 
ures which  passed  in  through  those  first  rude  shacks — 
which,  notwithstanding  their  humility,  were  the  gateways 
of  a  noble  and  a  lasting  freedom — are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing, for  us,  dim  ghosts  merely,  lost  in  the  press  of  life, 
absorbed  in  the  mists  of  selfishness  and  ease. 

There  is  an  ancestral  worship  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  convenient  fetish  for  our  pride  or  a  sop 
to  feed  our  vanity.  The  only  ancestral  regard  worthy 
of  this  assemblage  is  in  this,  that  you  and  I  practice  for 
ourselves  and  display  to  all  men  the  goodness,  the  right- 
eousness, the  zeal  for  God's  kingdom  which  ennobled  our 
life  as  we  have  derived  it  from  these  forebears.  And  unless 
we  conspire  to  project  these  virtues  into  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soul  of  posterity,  we  have  no  rational  basis  in 
morals  for  ancestral  claim. 

There  is  a  further  element  in  this  discussion.  The  high 
and  wonderful  tributes  we  pay  to  the  Puritan  have  not 
been  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Traill, 
a  discriminating  writer  and  a  man  of  considerable  cul- 
ture, has  said  that  these  heroes  were  a  temporary  quantity, 
and  that  their  work  is  largely  a  reminiscence.  Many  elo- 
quent and  weighty  minds  have  expressed  themselves  in  a 
similar  way.  The  past  three  hundred  years  have  been 
quick,  in  some  sections  of  English-speaking  society,  to 
resent  the  statement  that  the  benefits  of  our  order  were 
so  immense;  or,  if  immense,  they  have  been  decried  as  more 
or  less  malefic.  Clarendon's  "  History  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,"  Canon  Mozley's  learned  and  powerful  essays 
on  Strafford,  Laud  and  Cromwell;  the  polite  belittlings  of 
men  of  the  type  of  Matthew  Arnold  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  jestings  of  wits  and  dramatists  on  the  other,  have  all 
been  alike  in  one  main  tendency,  to  diminish  the  reputa- 
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tions  and  the  deeds  of  these  magistral es  of  the  sixteenth 

and  seventeenth  centuries. 

I  am  aware  that  this  disposition  is  hardly  explicable 
in  a  country  where  social  caste  has  not  as  yet  disfigured 
the  countenance  and  dwarfed  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
Yet  even  Philadelphia  has  a  memorial  window  in  one 
of  its  churches  in  honor  of  St.  Charles,  the  .Martyr.  And 
one  speculates  whether  Cromwell  would  have  received 
such  a  tribute  had  Charles  Stuart  won  his  light  and  sent 
the  Colonel  of  the  Ironsides  to  the  block,  instead  of  going 
there  himself.  This  weight  of  animus  is  the  necessary 
penalty  which  visits  any  man  who  disturbs  ancient 
usurpations,  venerable  lawlessness,  and  consecrated  false- 
hoods. 

The  Puritan  was  not  the  glittering  seraph  of  a  P>ay 
State's  enthusiastic  orator;  he  was  human ;  he  was  at  times 
difficult.  Put  this  continued  effort  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
cardinal  verities,  and  scorn  actual  experience,  is  a  phase 
of  the  eternal  struggle  which  builds  the  wider  freedom  of 
men.  To  write  down  a  movement  which  produced  Wil- 
liam Penn,  Johu  Pym,  John  Milton,  John  Hampden,  John 
Pradford  and  Sir  Harry  Vane  as  a  sustained  and  sinister 
hypocrisy,  with  ulterior  and  unworthy  purposes,  is  t In- 
deed of  foolish  ones,  done  by  hands  which  have  known  how 
to  garnish  the  performance  with  all  the  devices  of  litera- 
ture and  diplomacy.  Put  wherein  is  the  offset  to  this? 
We  know  it  is  misleading;  and,  without  going  into  detail, 
our  knowledge  is  vindicated  b}r  the  far-flung  work  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 

The  Puritan's  political  and  moral  colonizations  have 
given  us  a  sure  ground  for  our  presence  to-night.  Not 
only  in  England  herself,  but  in  this  republic,  in  Canada 
and  in  Australasia,  a  family  of  nations  reaps  the  harvest 
where  these  heroes  sowed  the  seed.  The  faith  of  the  earlier 
contenders  has  been  wrought  into  constitutions  and 
embraced  in  revised  laws;  it  has  divorced  the  iniquitous 
bond  of  Church  and  State,  and  taken,  by  innate  superiority 
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as  fixed  as  fate,  the  place  of  power  in  the  shaping  of  his 
tory.  When  the  Australian  Federation  was  accomplished 
for  this  opening-  century,  its  plans  were  derived  from  the 

autonomy  of  our  States  and  the  province  and  faculties  of 
our  Federal  Government.  The  doctrines  of  equity  and 
liberty  which  sprang  to  renewed  activity  in  Hampden's 
protest  against  ship  money  have  been  applied  to  hamlets 
and  to  empires.  They  have  changed  their  form  under  the 
pressure  of  different  environments;  they  have  never 
changed  their  essential  substance.  And  when  we  recall  the 
eclipse  of  all  wonder  in  modern  growth,  and  how  these 
theories  have  been  elastic  enough  to  the  present  moment, 
at  any  rate,  to  give  that  growth  ample  room  and  verge 
enough,  we  can  set  aside  Mr.  Traill's  words  with  com- 
placency. 

Certainly  the  Puritan  was  a  part  of  (rod's  victorious 
providence  in  the  world.  He  was  not  any  accident,  a 
foam  fleck  on  the  vast  ocean  of  existence,  appearing  only 
to  be  engulfed.  He  was  a  scientific  output  from  those 
eternal  repositories  whence  God  directs  the  fates  of 
uations,  and  Writes  the  supreme  will  on  the  rock  of  doom. 
Humanly  considered,  he  sprang  from  a  two-fold  root — 
the  root  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  root  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  went  beyond  both,  as  growth  was  sure  to  do. 
But  there  Ave  first  detect  him  in  the  movements  which 
gave  new  life  to  Europe  and  through  Europe  to  America. 
His  passion  for  reality  built  Harvard,  Yale  and  your  uni- 
versity. It  founded  that  distinct  contribution  of  America 
to  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  the  public  school  system. 
And  beyond  culture,  beyond  the  academy,  he  foresaw  the 
vital  demand  for  spiritual  vision;  for  scholarship,  in  its 
place  and  rightly  understood,  sweetens  and  amplifies  the 
social  intercourse.  But  no  State  can  be  preserved  by  cul- 
ture alone,  and  where  there  is  no  vision  the  nations  die. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  aided  by  Pennsylvania's  fond  devotion  to 
high  tariff,  has  erected  monuments  of  learning  and  enable*! 
its  diffusion  on  two  continents.     Hut  he  might  have  chair 
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even  better  than  this,  for  the  center  of  the  earth  has  not 
jet  returned  to  Athens.  The  libraries  and  school  houses 
of  jour  citj  abound;  they  do  much  for  its  betterment;  but 
thej  leave  undone,  thej  leave  for  spiritual  enfranchise- 
ment to  do,  the  main  work,  the  work  everlasting,  which 
binds  mankind  in  righteousness  to  an  all-holy  and  perfect 
Being. 

The  Puritan's  chief,  unfailing  strength  was  in  his  relig- 
ion. Theologically  considered,  it  was  open  to  serious  criti- 
cism. But  he  climbed  the  mount  of  light,  and  he  saw  the 
abiding  glory.  He  transferred  his  gaze  from  the  (J reek  to 
the  Hebrew,  from  the  Pantheon  to  the  primitive  Sinai 
and  the  crimson  hill  of  Calvary.  He  was  not  the  first 
to  do  this,  but  he  was  the  most  free  in  doing  it.  Those 
rocky  crags  of  Moses  and  Elijah  and  the  prophets 
enchanted  him,  and  he  stood  again  before  the  solemn  altar 
of  the  universe,  where  the  Victor-Victim  made  II is  sac- 
rifice. 

Several  causes  aided  his  detachment.  There  has  never 
been  much  Puritanism  below  the  Alps.  Italy  might  have 
been  Paganized  under  the  Medician  Pope;  she  certainly 
could  never  have  been  Calvinized.  Her  mighty  past  pre- 
vented the  advent  of  the  genius  of  the  new  faith.  But  the 
new  crisis  she  experienced,  and  for  which  Bruno  and 
Savonarola  died,  swept  past  her,  leaving  little  difference. 
In  the  northern  lands  a  simpler  life,  a  more  nnhistoric  sub- 
limity, awaited  reform.  The  documents  of  Christianity, 
as  translated  by  the  gifts  of  scholarship  and  the  piety  of 
the  new  spirituality,  were  hailed  with  delight  in  Germanic 
forests  and  on  the  lowlands  of  Holland.  Scotland's  heart 
was  won,  and  England's  insulation  overcame  even  the 
charm  of  Shakespeare's  unspeakable  beauty  and  power, 
devoted  as  these  were  to  the  Renaissance. 

So,  for  the  Puritan,  the  Renaissance  brought  back 
Greece  from  the  dead,  only  that  she  might  arise  with  ilie 
Gospel  in  her  keeping;  and  the  Reformation  swept  away 
the  last  vestiges  of  mediatorship  of  men  between  men  and 
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God.  Luther  would  not  have  consented  to  all  this  pro- 
gram. Calvin  and  John  Knox  did  not  understand  in  their 
day  the  delicate  and  noble  pleas  for  religious  liberty  voiced 
later  by  Milton's  immortal  prose.  And  in  this  fair  land, 
with  her  stability  and  her  weakness,  we  have  Learned  to 
use  Cromwell's  dictum :  "  I  count  it  no  hindrance  to  any 
man  that  he  shall  serve  the  State,  because  of  any  differ- 
ences in  religious  opinions."  I  beg  leave  to  commend 
these  words  to  our  present  boasted  civilization,  to  com- 
mend to  our  present  guides  of  public  life  the  intense  belief 
in  constitutional  freedom  which  was  in  this  rough  and 
burly  soldier  of  the  first  Revolution. 

The  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament  is  prosperity;  that 
of  the  New,  adversity.  The  Puritan  has  known  both,  but 
he  is  not  Availing;  he  is  increasing.  Philosophical  histor- 
ians are  driving  out  opinions  derived  from  prejudice  and 
prepossession.  His  blunders  will  be  clearly  seen.  It  was 
an  awful,  if  sublime,  moment  when  he  took  to  the  sword. 
And  Cromwell's  memory  has  not  escaped  the  damage  of 
the  sword.  It  was  a  still  more  serious  occurrence  when 
he  removed  the  mace.  We  recall  the  New  England 
attempts  to  persecute  and  make  the  Church  a  State  organ- 
ization with  no  relish,  but  with  sadness  and  disapproval. 

And,  after  all,  when  these  and  other  deterrents  have 
been  enumerated,  we  shall  still  have  much  to  recall  that 
cannot  wither.  The  stately  figure  of  Hampden  as  he  rides 
off  the  field  to  die;  Elliot  done  to  death  by  slow  process 
in  London's  Tower;  Oliver's  charges  at  Marston  Moor  and 
Naseby;  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Bay  State;  and  all  the 
memories  of  this,  our  land,  will  crowd  the  scene  with  glory 
and  with  gain.  None  has  been  more  glorious,  and  yet 
many  have  had  much  glory,  than  the  Puritan  in  his  titanic 
wrestling  with  heaven  and  earth  for  the  enrichment  of  our 
poor  race. 
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"fts  the  (Quaker  Sees  Jt" 

The  Toastmastbb:  It  has  been  our  custom  for  tome 
years  past,  whenever  possible,  to  have,  as  one  of  our  gueati 
of  honor  and  as  a  speaker,  a  son  of  this  great  Common- 
wealth which  has  received  us  into  her  family;  and  I  think 
we  are  greatly  to  be  congratulated  in  having  persuaded 
to  join  our  eampfire  to-night  a  man  who  represents  p 
bly  more  fully  and  truly  than  any  other  in  the  State 
to-day  the  real  spirit  of  William  Penn.  As  an  educator 
we  all  know  him  as  the  head  of  a  renowned  and  honored 
institution;  and,  though  our  ancestors  undoubtedly  held 
strongly  divergent  views  from  those  of  the  followers  of 
Penn  on  matters  religious,  they  were  alike  in  that  both 
were  children  of  persecution,  and  both  held  tenaciously 
and  with  all  the  backbone  in  them  to  what  to  them  seemed 
the  right  and  straight  way.  The  softening  hand  of  time, 
however,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other,  have  long 
since  melted  away  and  smoothed  out  such  past  asperities; 
and  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  be  able  to  present  to  you 
President  Isaac  Sharpless,  the  honored  head  of  Ilaverford 
College,  who  will  respond  to  the  toast  "As  the  Quaker 
Sees  It." 

Hesponse  bn  Isaac  Sljarpless 

President  Sharpless's  witty  and  instructive  discourse 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  frequently  applauded.  He 
said  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  obvious 
remark  for  me  to  make  on  this  occasion  is  that  it  is  a  great 
step  in  advance  from  hanging  Quakers  to  dining  them; 
but,  notwithstanding  that  the  present  custom  is  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  one,  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  old  process.  The 
Puritan  was  sure  he  was  doing  God  service,  and  the 
Quaker,  by  allowing  himself  to  be  hung,  was  sure  he  was 
putting  the  Puritan  in  the  wrong.     Both  of  them  evidently 
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derived  a  certain  satisfaction  from  their  part  of  the  work. 
The  Quaker  of  Pennsylvania  had  a  brand  of  Puritans  in 
his  own  State;  they  were  English  and  Scotch  Puritans 
who  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  softening  influences 
of  Ireland  for  about  a  century  and  had  come  over  here 
under  the  name  of  Scotch-Irishmen.  The  Quakers  did  not 
hang  them,  however,  but  they  gave  them  many  gentle 
hints  that  their  presence  in  this  Commonwealth  was  not 
greatly  desired.  James  Logan  said,  "  It  is  strange  that 
they  push  in  where  they  are  not  wanted  " ; — I  do  not 
know  that  a  single  one  of  them  ever  took  the  hint ; — and  a 
little  later  another  pamphleteer  wrote,  "  Would  an  honest 
man  rather  have  a  Quaker  or  a  Presbyterian  for  his  neigh- 
bor? "  Of  course,  there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  this 
question;  and  yet  the  Presbyterians  came  here  as  neigh- 
bors, just  the  same  as  before.  The  difficulty  consisted  in 
the  principles  of  government  which  the  Quakers  professed. 
As  one  of  their  opponents  had  said,  in  the  excitement 
that  followed  the  invasion  of  the  Paxton  Boys  in  1764, 
"  To  govern  is  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  avowed  prin- 
ciples of  Quakerism";  and  a  friend,  taking  up  the  asser- 
tion, added  thereto,  "  To  be  governed  is  absolutely  repug- 
nant to  the  avowed  principles  of  Presbyterianism."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Quakers  were  tied  up  to  a  certain 
extent  by  their  principles  of  government.  Possibly  they 
might  have  wanted  to  hang  these  Puritans,  but  they  could 
not  do  it;  for,  whereas  the  Puritans  had  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage that  Longfellow  puts  into  the  mouth  of  their  min- 
ister, John  Norton,  "  There  is  no  room  in  Christ's  triumph- 
ant army  for  tolerationists,"  William  Penn  had  said,  u  I 
would  found  here  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind  who  shall 
come  hither";  and  under  these  circumstances  nothing 
could  be  done  except  to  develop  that  type  of  religious  lib- 
erty with  which  we  are  so  familiar  now  and  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
This  idea  of  religious  liberty  had  very  little  opportunity 
to  develop  in  this  country  prior  to  the  time  of  William 
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Penn.  Rhode  Island  had  tried  it  with  a  small  handful 
of  people,  but,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  fanatics 
that  flocked  into  the  little  colony,  it  was  not  particularly 
successful.  Maryland  had  tried  it  and  given  it  up.  Penn- 
sylvania adopted  it  on  a  large  scale  and  carried  it  through 
in  all  the  Colonial  days.  While  she  was  to  a  certain  extent 
tied  up  by  her  limitations  to  the  British  Crown,  Pennsyl- 
vania aloue  of  all  the  Colonies,  I  believe,  uninterruptedly 
permitted  the  Catholic  worship  to  be  carried  on.  This 
liberty  brought  prosperity  unexcelled;  men  flocked  into 
this  province  in  immense  numbers,  preferring  to  live  where 
their  personal  rights  and  privileges  in  religious  matters 
were  not  to  any  extent  discriminated  against;  and  when 
Andrew  Hamilton,  the  great  leader  of  the  Colony,  in  1739, 
gave  up  the  Speakership  of  the  Assembly,  he  said  in  his 
concluding  remarks,  that  it  was  not  the  great  rivers 
stretching  up  into  the  country  or  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
or  any  other  material  thing,  which  made  Pennsylvania  so 
prosperous,  but  it  was  the  constitution  of  William  Penn, 
which  forbade  religious  intolerance.  It  did  more  than 
this.  It  attracted  here  a  great  number  of  scientific  men. 
Franklin  and  Rittenhouse  and  Rush  and  Bartram  and 
Priestly,  just  before  and  just  after  the  Revolution,  made  a 
body  unmatched  for  learning  and  investigation ;  these 
could  not  exist  under  proscription,  but  were  to  be  found 
under  the  institutions  which  brought  not  only  freedom  of 
action,  but  freedom  of  thought.  It  was  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  geography  that  made  Pennsylvania,  at  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  keystone  of 
the  country,  or  that  made  Philadelphia  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  its  capital. 

There  was  another  doctrine  the  Quakers  had  quite  as 
much  at  heart  as  they  had  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty, 
and  that  was  the  doctrine  of  peace.  It  had  no  such 
triumphant  career  as  that  of  religious  liberty.  We  are 
all  willing  to  admit  that  religious  liberty  is  the  foundation 
of  the  civilized  State.     We  have  hardly  got  to  this  point 
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in  the  matter  of  peace;  but,  as  our  President  is  now  the 
model  peace  man  of  the  world,  by  his  reception  of  the 
Nobel  prize,  almost  anything  would  seem  to  be  possible; 
and  yet,  having  just  read  his  recent  message,  in  which 
he  greatly  eulogizes  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  just 
wars  for  righteous  ends,  I  must  sadly  admit  that  he  is  not 
likely  soon  to  don  a  broad-brimmed  hat  or  to  adopt  the 
early  Pennsylvania  idea.  That  idea  was  something  like 
this :  "  We  will  never  do  an  unjust  or  ungenerous  deed  to 
any  man,  red  or  white;  we  will  never  be  an  aggressor;  we 
will  defend  our  rights  by  all  proper  means  to  the  extent 
of  our  power;  Ave  will  not  yield  one  iota  of  them,  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  have  to  suffer  for  it;  and,  having  done 
our  duty,  so  far  as  we  can  see  it,  by  the  means  we  believe 
to  be  right  and  righteous,  we  will  trust  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence as  still  a  factor  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  that  He 
will  take  care  of  us."  Wars,  I  suppose,  are  to  be  and  are 
to  be  managed;  but  it  is  no  more  an  impeachment  of  their 
non-ethical  quality  to  say  that  they  exist  than  it  would 
be  to  deny  the  fact  that  stealing  is  criminal  because  burg- 
lars are  still  among  us;  and  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  for  seventy  years,  as  a  practical  matter,  this  Colony 
did  carry  on  its  affairs  with  great  success  without  a 
soldier,  without  a  gunboat  or  a  gun,  except  such  as  was 
used  to  defend  themselves  from  the  wild  beasts;  without 
a  fort  and  without  martial  spirit.  And  this  condition  of 
affairs  lasted  up  to  the  time  when  the  recreant  sons  of 
William  Penn  proved  false  to  their  principles,  and  so 
broke  down  the  experiment. 

Of  course,  there  were  a  number  of  things  which  looked 
evasive.  Logan  tells  us  that  when  they  were  coming  over 
on  the  boat  with  William  Penn,  they  were  chased  by  a 
pirate,  and  the  good  Friends  went  down  into  the  cabin 
and  held  a  religious  meeting,  while  the  sailors  on  deck  got 
out  the  guns,  and  Logan  was  with  the  sailors.  He  says 
that  Penn  reproved  him  for  this,  but  that  nothing  was 
said  till  the  danger  was  over.    When  the  Quaker  Assembly 
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voted  to  supply  wheat  and  corn  and  other  grain  to  feed 
the  Indians,  the  non-Quaker  Governor,  so  Franklin  said, 
construed  that  "  other  grain"  to  mean  gunpowder,  and 
fed  the  Indians  with  it. 

Those  non-Quaker  Governors  were  really  a  great  con- 
venience. Whenever  war  was  to  be  declared  by  England 
against  any  of  her  enemies,  and  it  had  to  be  reaffirmed 
by  the  different  Provinces,  it  was  very  comfortable  to  hare 
a  man  who  had  no  scruples  in  the  matter  to  make  the 
necessary  declaration.  They  behaved  as  did  the  Quaker 
boatman  on  the  Delaware  River,  of  later  date,  who,  finding 
that  he  Avas  not  getting  into  the  dock  with  as  much 
promptitude  as  the  others  around  him,  went  to  the  hatch- 
way and  called  down,  M  Mate,  thee  will  have  to  come  up 
here  and  use  some  of  thy  language  at  these  fellows."  This 
sort  of  thing,  however,  was  not  general ;  and  in  these  days 
of  Hague  Conferences  and  the  development  of  interna- 
tional laws  and  the  demand  for  peace  that  comes  up  from 
the  wTorking-men  of  all  nations,  perhaps  it  may  not  bo 
presumptuous  to  say  that,  while  those  early  Pennsylvan- 
ians  were  one  century  ahead  in  the  matter  of  religious 
liberty,  it  may  take  three  centuries  to  come  up  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  subject  of  peace. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  if  I  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
courteous in  speaking  about  these  matters  that  possibly 
are  not  exactly  Puritan  virtues,  I  would  remind  you  that 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princeton  were  founded  by  the 
Puritans,  in  some  of  their  branches,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  their  ministers,  and  that  a  number  of  others 
who  were  not  theological  students  were  permitted  to  enter 
and  that  number  has  gradually  far  outnumbered  the  orig- 
inal specialists.  It  was  an  essential  necessity  of  the  Puri- 
tans for  the  minister,  in  every  community  throughout  the 
country,  to  be  a  progressive  leader  of  public  opinion  and 
a  man  who  should  study  at  all  times  the  great  problems  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Quaker  did  not  have  that  incen- 
tive to  the  founding  of  institutions  of  higher  learning;  for 
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to  him,  while  learning  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  min- 
ister, it  was  not  a  necessity;  and  consequently  the  vital 
incentive  to  this  foundation  was  taken  away.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  the  theological  point  involved,  but  I  sim- 
ply state  this  as  a  matter  of  history  and  as  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  Quaker  has  never  had  that  forceful 
and  effective  leadership  which  the  Puritan  has  had.  Presi- 
dent Hadley  says,  "  You  can  tell  a  Harvard  man  as  far 
as  you  can  see  him,  but  you  cannot  tell  hi  in  much."  It 
is  somewhat  the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  Puritan 
leader.  Fie  has  had  the  consciousness  of  an  assured  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject;  he  has  felt  that  he  has  studied  the 
matter  from  the  bottom,  that  lie  has  built  upon  a  founda- 
tion which  he  perfectly  understands  and  that  he  possesses 
all  that  can  be  obtained  upon  the  subject.  He  has  had 
the  assurance  which  always  comes  from  education,  and 
mental  training;  and  it  is  for  this  enlightened  and  vigorous 
advocacy  of  all  measures  of  reform  and  progress  that  wc 
respect  and  honor  the  New  England  Puritan  of  the  past 
and  his  descendant  of  to-day. 

"  Some  Particulars  of  t\)t  Canbing" 

The  Toastmastkr  :  I  have  been  frequently  asked, 
during  the  period  I  have  been  honored  with  the  presidency 
of  this  Society,  was  it  not  possible  to  persuade  Mr. 
William  McElroy  to  be  our  guest  and  cheer  our  Pilgrim 
gathering  at  one  of  our  annual  banquets,  and  I  have  had 
to  reply,  "  1  have  tried  and  will  continue  to  try  ";  but  this 
year  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  joiu  us.  I  can  truly  say  I 
hardly  think  Mr.  McElroy  needs  an  introduction  to  the 
members  of  this  Society,  for  most  of  us  know  him  as  an 
old  and  valued  friend,  and  all  of  us  know  him  as  a  bril- 
liant journalist  and  a  gifted  and  polished  writer  and 
speaker;  and  to-night,  I  understand,  we  are  to  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  taken  into  his  very  innermost  confidence, 
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and  be  given  some  details  of  the  landing  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  Mothers  known  only  to  himself  up  to  the 
present  time. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent  to  the  Society  Mr.  William  II.  McElroy,  of  New  York, 
who  will  speak  to  the  toast,  "  Some  Particulars  of  the 
Landing.'' 

Heoponse  bn  tOilliam  fi.  £flc(S:lron,  (£sq. 

Mr.  McElroy  spoke  with  characteristic  humor,  and  his 
sparkling  wit  kept  his  hearers  in  roars  of  laughter  and 
applause.     lie  said: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  getting 
near  New  Year's,  when  a  man  always  makes  new  resolu- 
tions. Listening  to  the  song  which  inspired  an  encore, 
I  said  to  myself,  "  I  will  begin  the  new  year  by  trying  to 
sing."  For,  although  I  have  been  speaking  more  or  less, 
generally  more,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  I 
never  had  an  encore.  Singing  is  to  be  my  long  suit  in  the 
future.  Then,  such  is  the  law  of  association,  I  forgot  all 
about  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  recalled  two  or 
three  stories  of  which  I  am  fond,  in  regard  to  music.  A 
girl  went  to  see  a  great  singing  teacher  and  said,  u  ( >ur 
family  is  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  I  want  to  see  if 
you  think  that  I  might  learn  to  sing  and  so  gain  a  modest 
competence."  He  heard  her  sing;  and  when  she  got 
through  she  said,  "Well?"  And  the  teacher  answered, 
"Well,  I  think  you  have  a  voice  that  might  keep  the  Uroif 
from  the  door."  That  was  twenty- live  years  ago,  and  the 
girl  to  this  hour  doesn't  know  what  he  meant. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  girl  who  played  the  piano. 
Her  mother  and  her  immediate  relatives  thought  she  was 
a  phenomenon.  "  Let  us  take  her  to  Paris."  They  took 
her  to  Paris.  A  great  French  critic  heard  her  play.  When 
she  got  through,  the  mother  said  to  the  friend  of  the  fain 
ily  who  was  with  her,  "Go  over  and  see  what  lie  savs* 
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The  friend  of  the  family  went  over,  came  back  and  said: 
"  The  critic  tells  me  that  he  regards  her  as  a  good  Chris- 
tian pianist."  The  mother  replied,  "  I  don't  see  what  that 
means."  The  friend  of  the  family,  who  scented  danger, 
said,  "  Oh,  well,  you  know,  he  doesn't  understand  our  lan- 
guage. A  good  Christian  pianist  is  an  elastic  term;  he 
means  it  as  a  compliment;  let  it  go  at  that."  But  subse- 
quently the  friend  of  the  family  rejoined  the  critic,  and, 
after  some  liquid  refreshments,  said  to  him,  "  Now,  man 
to  man,  what  did  you  mean  by  calling  this  girl  a  good 
Christian  pianist?  "  "  Oh,"  the  Frenchman  explained,  "  it 
was  very  evident  that  her  right  hand  didn't  know  what 
her  left  hand  was  doing." 

There  is  another  good  musical  story.  An  auctioneer 
went  forward  to  the  anxious  seat,  and  the  parson  said, 
"  We  will  now  sing  the  hymn  beginning,  '  My  soul,  be  on 
thy  guard,  ten  thousand  foes  arise.'  "  They  started  to 
sing  it,  and  broke  down;  got  it  too  high,  and  tried  it 
twice;  whereupon  the  auctioneer,  raising  his  bowed  head, 
said,  "  Start  her  at  five  thousand." 

Mrs.  Felicia  Ilemans,  after  telling  us  that  the  breaking 
waves  dashed  high,  and  the  heavy  night  hung  dark,  and 
the  shore  was  a  stern  and  rock-bound  one,  in  order  to 
produce  the  impression  that,  after  all,  the  landing  was  not 
an  entirely  howling  un-success,  said,  "  Amid  the  storm 
they  sang."  Now,  this  was  poetic  license  run  mad;  for, 
if  there  is  any  one  thing  settled  by  the  historians  more  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  Puritans  could  not  sing.  You 
remember  that  the  man  in  the  play  said  to  the  warrior, 
"  Colonel,  do  you  sing? "  And  the  Colonel  frankly 
answered,  "  Those  who  have  heard  me,  say  I  do  not."  The 
singing  of  the  Pilgrims  must  have  deepened  the  gloom. 

Dr.  Cadman,  in  that  great  oration  of  his  to  which  we 
listened  with  such  profound  attention,  had  something  to 
say  about  ancestry.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  best 
thing  on  ancestry,  "old  families"  and  the  like,  is  to  be 
credited  to  Charles  Dudley  Warner.     He  represented  the 
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camel  as  saying,  "  There  are  three  of  us,  Me  and  the  Date- 
Palm  and  the  Pyramids;  the  rest  are  modern."  Dr. 
Cadman  also  had  something  to  say  about  Matthew  Arnold. 
I  think  that  Lowell  uttered  the  last  word  about  Arnold 
when  he  said,  "  Arnold  thinks  the  superfine  is  as  good  as 
the  fine."  There  is  a  story  which  used  to  circulate  in  the 
London  clubs,  aimed  at  Arnold's  over-critical  genius. 
When  the  news  came  that  Arnold  was  dead,  a  great  Eng- 
lish wit  dryly  remarked:  "  I  am  very  sorry;  I  don't  think 
Arnold  will  like  the  Almighty." 

My  friend  made  a  reference  to  a  Brigadier-General 
whom  he  met  at  Point  Comfort,  who  occasionally  "  took 
something."  It  made  me  think  of  the  Kentucky  Colonel. 
Somebody  said  of  this  Colonel,  "  He's  a  wonder;  he  will 
be  up  all  night,  drinking  continuously;  yet,  when  you  meet 
him  in  the  morning,  he  is  as  fresh  as  a  daisy."  "  Yes,'1 
said  the  other  man,  "the  Colonel  is  like  a  mountain  ibex. 
He  leaps  undaunted  from  jag  to  jag." 

I  like  always  to  address  an  audience  that  includes  ladies. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  in  their  presence  a  certain  danger. 
They  tell  of  a  young  fellow  who  was  making  his  first 
speech,  and  his  best  girl  was  in  the  gallery.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  turned  to  the  gallery,  and,  quoting  from  £rotr. 
began, 

"  Oh,  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy  and  hard  to   please." 

Then  he  caught  her  eye,  and  it  threw  him  off  the  track, 
and  he  went  on, 

"But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  your  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 


And  so,  by  easy  stages,  I  approach  my  toast,  M  The 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims!  "  I  have  been  thinking  to-night 
that  if  there  was  any  one  thing  they  stood  for  more  than 
another,  it  was  the  simple  life.  The  simple  life  was  their 
prerogative;  and  that  is  the  reason  that   that    December 
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day  in  1(>20  doesn't  remind  us  of  this  evening.  We  have 
been  dining  in  a  manner  not  suggestive  of  the  frugality 
of  the  Fathers,  but  rather  of  the  high  old  times  when 
Lucullus  dined  with  Lucullus.  I  think  you  will  all  admit 
that  the  Pilgrims  landed  under  circumstances  calculated, 
from  our  point  of  view,  to  make  them  wish  they  hadn't. 
Mrs.  Hemans,  to  whom  history  is  indebted  for  the  weather 
report  of  December  22d,  1020,  tells  us  it  was  shocking 
bad  weather  on  that  day;  with  breaking  waves,  darkness, 
boisterous  winds,  a  very  forlorn  landing  place — it  didn't 
seem  to  be  a  nice  spot  to  put  up  swings  for  a  Sun- 
day School  picnic.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  home  they  came 
to.  But,  worse  than  that,  there  was  not  a  friend  at  the 
wharf  to  meet  them  when  their  bark  came  in.  They  hadn't 
any  friends,  and  there  wasn't  any  wharf.  No  wharf  and 
not  a  friend !  There  were  indeed  some  red  men  who  stood 
around  when  they  landed,  but  these  seemed  to  add 
to  their  disquiet,  because,  ever  and  anon,  feeling  the  edges 
of  their  tomahawks,  they  casually  remarked  that  the  time 
had  come  to  restrict  immigration.  One  of  these  red  gentle- 
men— 1  think,  Mr.  President,  he  must  have  been  the  first 
of  our  great  American  humorists — handed  a  card  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  came  off  the  vessel,  bearing  the 
rather  ominous  advertisement,  "  Superfluous  hair  removed 
while  you  wait." 

In  any  particulars  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  a 
place  must  be  made  for  the  baby,  one  Peregrine  White, 
who  had  been  born  a  month  earlier.  Not  fancying  the 
winter  resort  to  which  his  mother  had  taken  him,  ever  and 
anon — in  fact,  oftener — on  the  22d  of  December,  1020, 
poor  little  Peregrine  lifted  up  his  voice — a  shrill,  sharp, 
strenuous  voice,  with  staying  power.  The  consequence 
was  that  one  of  the  Pilgrim  bachelors  was  heard  to  mutter 
under  his  breath  that  he  had  his  own  opinion  of  those 
who  protested  against  "  race  suicide." 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  of  yours,  Mr.  Mum  ford, 
some  years  ago  prepared  a  careful  historical  paper   (the 
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data  for  which  I  suspect  he  evolved  from  his  inner  con- 
sciousness) in  regard  to  the  first  dinner  of  the  Pilgrim*, 
on  the  22d  of  December,  1G20.  Of  course,  there  might  have 
been  such  a  dinner;  I  think  I  see  the  menu  bearing  the 
inscription,  "It  is  the  first  dinner  that  counts  ";  and  in 
fancy  1  hear  somebody  getting  up  and  making  a  feeling 
reply  to  the  toast,  "  I  would  not  live  always/' 

Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  which  are  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  frivolous- 
minded.  But  there  were  others  of  a  more  inspiring  nature 
The  Mayflower  brought  over  some  pessimists,  who  lande  1 
on  Plymouth  Rock  only  to  bewail  their  lot  and  wish  that 
they  were  back  in  the  old  country.  One  of  these  heard 
Carver  remark  to  Bradford,  in  cheery  tones,  M  William,  it 
is  good  to  be  here."  "  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  sneered  the  pessi- 
mist; "  not  as  good  as  it  might  be;  not  protrudingly  good."' 
At  which  Carver  turned  to  him  and  said,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  "  Yes,  it  is  as  good 
as  good  can  be  to  be  here.  For  the  very  best  place  in  tin- 
universe  for  a  man  to  be  is  the  place  in  which  God  calls 
him  to  be.  I  am  sure  that  God  has  called  us  to  be  frere, 
that  we  are  destined  to  perform  here  a  great  work  for  the 
cause  of  humanity." 

AVe  mourn  the  hard  lot  of  the  Pilgrims;  and  yet  wh\ 
should  we?  Certainly  no  company  ever  was  in  less  need 
of  sympathy.  To  them  creature  comforts  were  of  small 
account.  Remembering  that  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth  Be 
chasteneth,"  they  took  kindly  to  trials  and  tribulations, 
regarding  them  as  so  many  proofs  of  divine  favor.  M  When 
I  think,"  said  Thomas  Russell,  "of  the  strange  enterprise 
of  1020,  I  recall  the  words  with  which  Garibaldi  once 
recruited  his  forces.  '  I  offer  you  hunger,  cold,  wain, 
wounds — death.  Whoso  will  choose  these  for  liberty  lei 
him  follow  me.'  So  might  Bradford  or  Carver  have 
addressed  the  congregation  at  Leyden,  c  Beyond  the  seas 
are  famine,  pestilence,  the  perils  of  savage  warfare.  Whoso 
will  brave  these  for  freedom  and  for  faith,  let  him  embark 
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with  us.'  "  The  Pilgrims,  we  may  be  sure,  put  a  cheerful 
courage  oil  for  another  reason.  They  lacked  humor,  but 
possessed  what  might  be  called  a  good  working  imagina- 
tion. It  was  given  them  to  see  the  celestial  vision.  They 
were  indeed  to  build  "  better  than  they  knew,"'  yet  they 
saw  clearly,  with  the  inner  eye,  what  sort  of  a  structure 
they  were  to  build.  On  the  day  we  celebrate  they  beheld 
— with  the  mind's  eye,  Horatio — a  temple  more  glorious 
than  Solomon's,  which  in  the  future  was  to  rise  on  the 
foundations  they  were  to  lay — that  glorious  temple  of 
Freedom  which  Lincoln  called  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people.  Where  our  treasures  are, 
our  hearts  are;  and  where  our  hearts  are,  in  spite  of  post- 
office  addresses,  we  really  live.  So,  on  that  22d  day  of 
December  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  walking  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  the  golden,  and  climbing  the  Delectable 
Mountains!  Call  you  this  nonsense,  sentimentalism,  the 
consummate  flower  of  buncombe?  Do  you  argue  that  it 
is  impossible  for  men  so  thoroughly  to  ignore  their  con- 
crete environment?  Let  us  see.  A  favorite  poem  of  many 
is  Thomas  Buchanan  Read's  "  Drifting,1'  an  exquisite 
glimpse  of  life  in  that  lovely  Italy,  "  where  every  sound 
and  every  sight  means  more  than  sound  and  sight  else- 
where." Under  a  blue  sky  on  the  still  bluer  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  far  from  the  madding  crowd,  the  poet 
went  drifting. 

"  I  heed  not  if 

My  rippling  skiff 
Floats  swift  or  slow  from  cliff  to  cliff, 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise 

"  Under  the  walls 

Where  swells  and  falls 
The  bay's  deep  breast  at  intervals; 

At  peace  I  lie, 

Blown  softly  by, 
A  cloud  upon  this  liquid  sky. 

"  Over  the  rail, 
My  hand  1  trail 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  sail; 
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A   joy   intense, 
The  cooling  sense 
Glides  down  my  drowsy  indolence. 


"  No  more,  no  more 

The  worldly  shore 
Upbraids  me  with  its  loud  uproar;- 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise  1  " 


Now  what  sort  of  an  environment  did  the  poet  have 
when  he  wrote  these  musical  verses,  which  glow  with  the 
charm  of  Italy?  In  a  preface  to  one  of  the  editions  of  his 
poems  he  answers  this  question.  He  states  that  a  bleak 
winter  day  found  him  in  a  Brooklyn  boarding-house,  and, 
turning  from  his  surroundings,  he  recalled,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, the  Italy  he  knew  and  loved,  and,  snatching  up  a 
pen,  wrote  "  Drifting."  Now,  if  Thomas  Buchanan  Read, 
while  ostensibly  in  Brooklyn,  was  really  in  Italy,  why  may 
we  not  assume  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1620,  although  ostensibly  stranded  on  a  u  stern 
and  rock-bound  coast "  were  in  reality  spending  the  day 
in  the  green  pastures  of  joy  and  beside  the  still  waters  of 
content,  which,  walking  by  faith,  they  found? 

Allow  me  a  word  more.  Less  than  three  centuries  ago 
the  Mayflower  landed  her  little  company.  A  century  and 
a  half  later,  in  his  famous  speech  at  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion, Patrick  Henry  exclaimed:  "  Three  millions  of  people, 
armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  are  invincible  by  any 
force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  ub."  Think  of 
it !  Only  a  handful  of  us  in  1G20 ;  only  three  millions  of  us 
in  1775,  while  to-day  there  are  over  eighty  millions  of  us! 

"Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this," — that 
feeble  beginning  on  Plymouth  Rock,  the  magnificent,  the 
unparalleled,  the  ever-increasing  prosperity  which  is  ours 
to-day. 

"The  little  seed,  which  tyrants  laughed  at,  in  the  dark, 
Has  now  become  a  bulk  of  spanless  girth, 
Which  shoots,  on  every  side,  a  thousand  mighty  arms 
And  rushes  to  the  sun  !  " 
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The  Toastmaster,  in  announcing  the  close  of  the  fes- 
tivities, said : 

Before  we  adjourn,  I  wish,  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
to  thank  most  truly  and  sincerely  our  speakers  for  the 
delightful  evening  they  have  given  us.  I  also  wish  again 
to  thank  that  true  and  loyal  "  old  guard  "  who  have  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  success  of  this  banquet.  As  you 
all  well  know,  I  refer  to  the  chairman  of  the  Eutertainment 
Committee,  Mr.  Cornish;  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Borden,  and 
our  Secretary,  Mr.  Mumford.  And,  as  this  is  the  last  time 
I  shall  have  the  honor  of  presiding  at  an  annual  banquet 
of  the  Society,  I  wish  to  thank  you  one  and  all  most  sin- 
cerely for  3rour  friendship  and  the  great  honor  you  con- 
ferred upon  me,  which  I  will  remember  and  cherish  with 
just  pride  all  my  life.  Under  your  new  President,  Mr. 
Darlington,  and  Vice-President,  Mr.  Ely, — and  you  could 
not  possibly  have  better  ones, — with  the  efficient  assistance 
of  the  "  old  guard,"  I  foresee  a  brilliant  future  for  the 
Society.  And  now,  thanking  you  again  and  wishing  you 
all  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year,  I  pro- 
nounce this,  our  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Banquet,  adjourned. 
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Constitution  anti  33^3lato0 


We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  create  the  Association 
herein  named,  and  adopt  the  following  as  its  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws: 

I.  iHame 

The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be 

E\}t  Nefaj  (£nglan*j  j&ocietg  of  Pennsglfaania 

II.  Object 

Its  object  shall  be  charity  and  good-fellowship,  and 
the  honoring  of  a  worthy  ancestry. 

III.  JH ember g})tp 

1.  Any  male  person  of  good  character,  eighteen  years 
of  age,  or  older,  wherever  residing,  a  native,  or  descend- 
ant of  a  native,  of  any  New  England  State,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  membership  and  shall  become  a  member  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  creation  of  this  Society,  or  by  the 
majority  vote  of  the  Society,  or  of  its  Council,  subscrib- 
ing to  these  Articles,  and  paying  an  admission  fee  of  five 
dollars  ($5.00). 

2.  The  Society,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members 
present,  at  any  regular  meeting,  may  suspend  from  the 
privileges  of  the  Society,  or  remove  altogether,  any  per- 
son guilty  of  gross  misconduct. 

3.  Any  member  who  shall  have  failed  to  pay  his  dues 
for  three  consecutive  years,  without  giving  reasons  satis- 
factory to  the  Council,  shall,  after  thirty  days'  notice  of 
such  failure,  be  dropped  from  the  roll. 
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IV.  Annual  fflrettngs 

1.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  not  lean  than 
one  week  before  the  Annual  Festival,  and  at  such  time 
and  place  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Council.  Notice 
of  the  same  shall  be  given  in  the  Philadelphia  daily 

papers,  and  be  mailed  through  the  post  office  to  each 
member  of  the  Society. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President 
or  a  Vice-President,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  absence 
from  the  city,  by  any  two  members  of  the  Council. 

V.  (Council 

1.  At  each  Annual  Meeting  there  shall  be  elected 
a  President,  a  First  and  Second  Vice-President,  a 
Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  a  Chaplain,  and  a  Physician,  to 
serve  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen; 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  in  1895,  there  shall  also  be 
elected  twelve  Directors,  who,  upon  entering  upon 
office,  shall  divide  themselves  by  lot  into  three  classes 
of  four  each,  one  class  to  serve  one  year,  one  class  two 
years,  and  one  class  three  years.  At  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  189G,  and  each  subsequent  year,  there  shall  be 
elected  four  Directors  to  serve  three  years,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected.  The  Officers  and  Directors 
elected  each  year  shall  enter  upon  office  on  the  first  of 
January  next  succeeding,  and,  together  with  the  Direc- 
tors holding  over,  shall  constitute  the  Council. 

Of  the  Council  there  shall  be  four  standing  com- 
mittees: 

(a.)  On  Admission,  consisting  of  the  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary,  and  four  Directors. 

(b.)  On  Finance,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the 
Society,  except  the  Chaplain  and  Physician. 

(c.)  On  Charity,  consisting  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Phy- 
sician, and  four  Directors. 
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(d.)  On  Entertainment,  consisting  of  the  Second  Vice- 
President,  and  four  Directors. 

2.  The  Council  shall  fill  any  vacancy  which  shall 
occur  in  any  office,  or  in  the  position  of  Director. 

VI.  Uutte*  of  ©flicerg 

1.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  First  Vice- 
President,  or  if  he,  too,  is  absent,  then  the  Second  Vice- 
President,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  or 
the  Council.  In  the  absence,  at  any  time,  of  all  these, 
Ihen  a  temporary  chairman  shall  be  chosen. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Societ}'  and  of  the  Council,  and  shall  have  the 
custody  of  the  seal  of  the  Society. 

3.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  moneys  and 
securities  of  the  Society;  he  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  pay  all  its  bills,  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  said  committee  next  preceding  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  he  shall  make  full  and  detailed 
report. 

VII.  Butus  of  Committers 

1.  The  Committee  on  Admission  shall  consider  and 
report  to  the  Council,  or  to  the  Society,  upon  the  names 
of  all  persons  submitted  for  membership. 

2.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  audit  all  claims 
against  the  Society;  shall  see  to  the  proper  investment 
of  its  surplus  funds,  if  any;  and,  through  a  sub-commit- 
tee, shall  audit  annually  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Charity  shall  disburse,  in  con- 
formity to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  all  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  Council  for  charitable  purposes,  and  make 
report  thereof  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  next  pre- 
ceding the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 
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4.  The  Committee  on  Entertainment  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council,  provide  for  the  Annual  Festival. 

VIII.  (gauges 

The  Council  may  enlarge  or  diminish  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  officers  and  committees  at  its  pleasure. 

IX.  <ZIH)arit}J 

1.  The  Council  may  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
annual  income  of  the  Society,  not  exceeding  three- 
fourths,  to  the  relief  of  indigent  or  unfortunate  persons 
of  New  England  origin. 

2.  The  widow  or  children  of  a  deceased  member,  if 
in  need,  shall  be  entitled,  for  five  successive  years,  to  an 
annuity  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  equal  to  the  full 
amount  which  such  member  shall  have  actually  paid  into 
its  Treasury;  such  annuity,  however,  shall  in  no  case  be 
paid  to  such  widow  after  she  shall  have  again  married, 
nor  to  children  after  they  shall  be  able  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood. 

X.  ©uorum 

Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
Society;  of  the  Council,  five  members,  and  of  the  commit- 
tees, a  majority. 

XL  jfm 

The  annual  dues,  after  the  first  year  of  membership, 
shall  be  three  dollars;  but  any  person  admitted  a  mem- 
ber may  become  a  life  member  by  paying  fifty  dollars, 
and  shall  thereby  be  exempt  from  paying  the  admission 
fee  of  five  dollars  and  annual  dues. 

XII.  annual  JFrsttbal 

An  Annual  Festival  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  twenty-second  of  December,  except  when  that  day  is 
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Sunday,  and  then  the  Festival  shall  be  held  on  the  day 
following,  at  such  time  and  place  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Council.  The  cost  of  the 
same  shall  be  at  the  charge  of  those  attending  it. 


XIII.  Jflotto  ftnfc  $eai 

1.  The  motto  of  the  Society  shall  be 

"  Veritas  et  Libertas" 

2.  The  seal  of  the  Society  shall  have  in  the  center 
a  representation  of  the  "  Mayflower "  at  anchor  in 
Plymouth  harbor,  surrounded  by  concentric  rings,  ou  the 
inner  of  which  shall  be  the  motto,  and  the  date  1G20;  on 
the  next  the  name  of  the  Society  and  the  date  1881,  and 
on  the  next  a  wreath  of  mayflowers  and  entwined  scrolls, 
bearing  the  name  of  New  England  Colonies  and  States. 

XIV.  ©tsnogttton  of  Propertg 

IN   CASE   OF   THE   DISSOLUTION    OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

This  organization  is  intended  to  be  perpetual,  but,  if 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  it  shall  at  any  time  be 
deemed  best  by  a  majority  of  those  present  at  an  annual 
meeting  at  which  a  quorum  of  members  shall  be  present, 
that  the  same  shall  be  dissolved  (notice  having  been 
given  in  the  call  for  said  meeting  that  the  question  of 
dissolution  would  be  considered),  or  if  at  any  time  there 
shall  have  been  failure  for  three  successive  years  to  hold 
an  annual  meeting,  then  and  in  such  event,  and  imme- 
diately thereafter,  the  Treasurer  shall  transfer  and 
deliver  all  moneys  and  other  property  of  the  Society  to 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
for  its  sole  and  exclusive  use  forever. 
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XV.  amendment 

1.  These  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proposed  amendment 
having  been  approved  by  the  Council,  and  notice  of  such 
proposed  amendment  sent  to  each  member  with  the 
notice  of  the  annual  meeting. 

2.  They  may  also  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Society,  provided  that  the  alteration  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted at  a  previous  meeting. 

3.  No  amendment  or  alteration  shall  be  made  with- 
out the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at 
the  time  of  their  final  consideration,  not  less  than 
twenty-five  voting  for  such  alteration  or  amendment. 
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Baker,  George  Fales,  M.D., 
Battles,  Harry  H., 
Bond,    Frank   S., 
Brooks,  James  C, 
Brush,  Chauncey  H., 
Clothier,  Morris  L., 
Dreer,  William  F., 
Earle,  George  H.,  Jr., 
Fiske,    Louis   S., 
Frothingham,  Theodore, 
Hoffman,  George  F., 
Lewis,  Richard  A., 
Littlefield,   H.   W., 
Milne,  Caleb  J., 
Milne,  Caleb  J.,  Jr., 
Milne,   David, 
Morris,  Effingham  B., 
Mumford,  Joseph  P., 
Riley,   Lewis  A., 
Vinton,  Charles  H.,  M.D., 


421  Walnut  Street, 

Nov., 

1898. 

108  South  Twelfth  Street. 

Oct., 

1901. 

New  London,  Conn. 

Dec, 

1881. 

430  Washington  Avenue. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Chestnut  Hill. 

Dec, 

1881. 

801  Market  Street. 

Dec, 

1896. 

714  Chestnut  Street. 

Jan., 

1894. 

431  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1901. 

2042  Locust  Street. 

Jan., 

1889. 

518  Walnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1886. 

413  Market  Street. 

Nov., 

1891. 

902  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1881. 

129  South  Fifth  Street. 

Dec, 

1881. 

2030  Walnut  Street. 

Jan., 

1904. 

2029  Walnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1004. 

1613  Spruce  Street. 

Oct., 

1903- 

Girard  Building. 

Dec, 

1902. 

328  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1881. 

1509  Spruce  Street. 

Dec, 

1904 

413   Chestnut  Street. 

Dec 

1902 

Annual  jftembers 


Alexander,   Charles   O., 
Alexander,   Edward   P., 
Allen,  Francis  Olcott, 
Allyn,   Dr.   Herman   B., 
Arnold,    Rev.   A.   J., 
Atterbury,  W.   W., 
Austin,  Samuel  H., 
Ayer,  F.  W., 

Bacon,  Richard  W., 
Bailey,  Joseph  T., 
Bailey,  Julius  A., 


306  North  Thirty-fifth  Street.  Dec,  1901 

306  North  Thirty-fifth  Street.  Dec,  1901 

323  South  Sixteenth  Street.  Dec,  1897 

501   South  Forty-second  St.  Nov.,  1894 

3921   Locust  Street.  Dec,  1904 

Broad  Street  Station.  Jan.,  1905 

Bellevue-Stratford.  Dec,  1906 

300  Chestnut  Street.  Nov.,  1901 

518  Stephen  Girard  Building.  Dec,  1894 

1218  Chestnut  Street.  Dec,  1893 

Wayne.  Nov.,  1901 
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Baily,  Albert  L., 
Baily,  Charles  W„ 
Ball,  Joseph  A., 
Bancroft,  Addison  F., 
Banks,  George  W., 
Barker,  Eben  F., 
Barnes,  Harry  G., 
Barnes,  John  Hampton, 
Barnes,  William  H., 
Barney,  Charles  D., 
Bartlett,   Clarence,  M.D., 
Bartol,   George   E., 
Bassett,  Frank  L., 
Bassett,  George  G., 
Battles,  Frank, 
Beck,  Hon.  James  M., 
Beck,  J.  Augustus, 
Beers,  C.  Eliot, 
Bement,  William  P., 
Bemis,  Royal  W.,  M.D., 
Bent,   Luther  S., 
Bent,   Stedman, 
Berry,  Oscar  G., 
Bigelow,  George  A., 
Blake,  Barton  F., 
Bliss,  Arthur  Ames,  M.D., 
Bliss,  Theodore, 
Blynn,   Henry, 
Boone,  John  Allen, 
Borden,  Edward  P., 
Borden,  E.  Shirley, 
Boyd,  James, 
Bradford,  Albert  G., 
Brazier,  H.  Bartol, 
Brazier,  J.   H., 
Brinley,  Charles  A., 
Brooks,  Edward,  Jr., 
Brown,   Andrew  Vinton, 
Brown,  D.  V., 
Brown,  Henry  W., 
Brown,  J.  Tabele, 
Brown,  John  A.  S., 
Brown,  Levi  D., 
Burbank,  Wm.   H.,  D.D., 


Haverford. 

922  Clinton  Street. 

Stock  Exchange  Place. 

114  South  Sixth  Street. 

2043  Spruce  Street. 

6099  Drexel  Road. 

2010  North  Thirteenth  Street. 

1817   DeLancey    Place. 

1727  Spruce  Street. 

122  South  Fourth  Street. 

1437  Spruce  Street. 

262  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

Swarthmore. 

421  Chestnut  Street. 

131  South  Fifth  Street. 

44  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

1910  Wallace  Street. 

17  North  Thirty-fourth  St. 

3817  Spruce  Street. 

2512  North  Fifth  Street. 

6040  Drexel  Road. 

6040  Drexel  Road. 

421  Chestnut  Street. 

133   South   Fourth   Street. 

4522  Spruce  Street. 

117  South  Twentieth  Street. 

1832    Race    Street. 

824  Chestnut  Street. 

2>2>7  South  Smedley  Street. 

2038  Spruce  Street. 

2038  Spruce  Street. 

14  North   Fourth   Street. 

4817    Baltimore    Avenue. 

Ardmore. 

902  Chestnut  Street. 

247  South  Sixteenth  Street. 

623  Walnut  Street. 

3423  North  Nineteenth  Street. 

1823  Tioga   Street. 

423  Walnut  Street. 

Prospect  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill. 

1524  North  Seventeenth  St. 

116  North  Seventeenth  St. 

Phoenixville. 
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Dec, 

1901. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Jan., 

1 S89 

Dec, 

1882. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1839. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Nov., 

1901 

Apl., 

1903- 

Dec, 

1892. 

Nov., 

1904. 

Dec, 

1905 

Nov., 

1892. 

Nov., 

1898. 

Apl., 

1901. 

Mch., 

1893- 

Jan., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1902. 

May. 

1884. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Dec  . 

1905- 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

Nov., 

1S96. 

Dec. 

1S81. 

Jan., 

1S94. 

Dec, 

1906. 

Dec, 

1SS1. 

Dec, 

1S93. 

Dec. 

1S87. 

Dec, 

1S97. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

[881 

Dec, 

[881 

Jan., 

1902. 

Oct.. 

1903 

Oct., 

1 003. 

Dec, 

Dec, 

Feb, 

1806. 

Jan., 

Dec  . 

1906. 

$eto  (EnglanD  ^octet?  of  $ennjs?lbanta 


Burnham,  George, 
Burnham,  George,  Jr., 
Burnham,  William, 
Burt,  Edward  W., 
Butler,  Edgar  H., 

Carr,  George  Bradford, 
Carpenter,  Harvey  N., 
Carstairs,   Daniel   Haddock, 
Carstairs,  J.    Haseltine, 
Carver,   Charles, 
Castle,  William  H., 
Chandler,   Theophilus    P., 
Chapin,  George  W., 
Chapin,  Dr.  John  B., 
Chase,   Howard  A., 
Chauncey,  Charles, 
Child,  Charles  S., 
Church,  Arthur  L., 
Church,  Edgar  M., 
Church,  W.  A., 
Claflin,  Waldo  M., 
Clark,  Charles  E., 
Clark,  Charles  Motley, 
Clark,  Clarence  H.,  Jr., 
Clark,  Herbert  L., 
Clark,  Percy  H., 
Clark,  Walton, 
Cleaver,  Albert  N., 
Clement,  John  B., 
Cleverly,  Henry  A., 
Cliff,  George  H., 
Closson,  James  H.,  M.D., 
Clothier,  Isaac  H.,  Jr., 
Clothier,  Walter, 
Coffin,  Edward  Winslow, 
Coffin,  G.  Winthrop, 
Collier,  John  J., 
Colton,  J.  Milton, 
Colton,  Sabin  W.,  Jr., 
Converse,  Bernard  T., 
Converse,   Charles  A., 
Converse,  John  H., 
Converse,  John  W., 


500  North  Broad  Street. 
715  Chestnut  Street. 
Harrison  Building. 
1 107  Market  Street. 
5919  Main  Street,  Gtn. 

809  Commonwealth  Building. 

Union  League. 

254  South  Third  Street. 

254  South  Third  Street. 

1816  Spruce   Street. 

4241  Walnut  Street. 

328  Chestnut  Street. 

St.  David. 

44th  and  Market  Streets. 

1430  South  Penn  Square. 

251  South  Fourth  Street. 

217  Chestnut  Street. 

500  North  Broad  Street. 

Third  and   Locust  Streets. 

Penn  and  Knox  Sts.,  Gtn. 

1107  Chestnut  Street. 

41 15  Walnut  Street. 

Forty-second  and  Locust  Sts. 

321  Chestnut  Street. 

160  Bullitt  Building. 

321  Chestnut  Street. 

Chestnut  Hill. 

South  Bethlehem. 

Overbrook. 

1824  North  Park  Avenue. 

1507  North  Seventeenth   St. 

53  West  Chelten  Avenue. 

801  Market  Street. 

405  Arch  Street. 

Ashland,  N.  J. 

122  South  Front  Street. 

North   American   Building. 

141  South  Fourth  Street. 

321   Chestnut  Street. 

500  North  Broad  Street. 

500  North  Broad  Street. 

500  North  Broad  Street. 

500  North  Broad  Street. 
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Dec, 

i88r. 

May, 

1884. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Dec, 

1902. 

Dec. 

TOOL 

Oct., 

1897- 

Dec, 

1898. 

Dec, 

1884. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1904. 

Apl., 

1901. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Nov. 

I90I. 

Dec, 

l88l. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Jan., 

1902. 

Nov. 

1902. 

Nov. 

I906. 

Feb., 

l89I. 

Dec, 

1S96. 

Dec, 

I90O. 

Dec, 

1001. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec. 

1806. 

Dec. 

1900. 

Dec 

1903. 

Dec 

1883. 

Dec. 

1883. 

Jan., 

1904. 

Jan., 

1891. 

Jan., 

1882. 

Dec  , 

1006. 

$anu$  of  annual  Members  of  tbe 


Conwell,  Rev.  Russell  H., 
Cook,  Gustavus  W., 
Cook,  Richard  Y., 
Cooke,  James  W., 
Corbin,  E.  A., 
Corbin,  Elbert  A.,  Jr., 
Cornish,  Thomas  E., 
Costello,    Peter   E., 
Cragin,  Charles  I., 
Crittenden,   J.    Parker, 
Crosman,  Prof.  Charles  S., 
Crowell,  Charles  B., 
Culver,  Martin  B., 
Cuming,  John  K., 
Curtin,  Dr.  Roland  G., 
Curtis,  C.  H.  K., 
Cuthbert,  Allen  Brooks, 

Dana,  Prof.  Charles  Edmund, 
Dana,  Stephen  W.,  D.D., 
Darby,  Edward  T.,  M.D., 
Darling,  Nathan, 
Darlington,  Herbert  Seymour, 
Darlington,  Joseph  G., 
DeCoster,  Henry  Seymour, 
Delano,    Eugene, 
Denny,  George  Addison, 
Dexter,  E.  Milton, 
Dodge,  James  Mapes, 
Doe,  Charles  A., 
Dorland,  Dr.  W.  A.  Newman, 
Dorrance,  G.  Morris, 
Duane,  Russell, 
Dungan,  Chester  B., 
Dungan,  George  I., 
Dwight,  Marcus  B.,  M.D., 


2020  North  Broad  Street. 

316  Chestnut  Street. 

316  Chestnut  Street. 

2108  Walnut  Street. 

428  Walnut  Street. 

432  Walnut  Street. 

Hotel  Walton. 

Tacony. 

119  South  Fourth  Street. 

615  Walnut  Street. 

Haverford. 

1205  Pennsylvania  Building. 

1529  Locust  Street. 

1807  North  Broad  Street. 

22  South  Eighteenth  Street. 

425  Arch  Street. 

221  W.  State  St.,  Harrisburg. 

2013  DeLancey  Place. 

3925  Walnut  Street. 

Lansdowne. 

1119  Chestnut  Street. 

1126  Chestnut  Street. 

Haverford. 

420  South   Forty-fifth  Street. 

12  Washington  Square,  N.  Y. 

Jenkintown. 

1218  Spruce  Street. 

Clapier  Street,  Germantown. 

146  North  Tenth  Street. 

130  South  Seventeenth  Street. 

Broad   Street   Station. 

1617  Land  Title  Building. 

4334  Sansom  Street. 

4334  Sansom  Street. 

4025  Walnut  Street. 


Earle,  Morris,  918  Chestnut  Street. 

Eckels,  Mervin  J.,  D.D.,  1625  Race  Street. 

Edmunds,  Hon.  George  F.,  P.  O.  Box  2082,  M.  City  Sec. 
Edwards,  Jno.  Judson,  D.D.S.,3707  Powelton  Avenue. 

Ellis,  Henry  C,  2319  Green  Street. 

Ellison,   William    Rodman,  24  South  Sixth  Street. 

Elwell,  William  P.,  2207  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
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Jan., 

1887. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Nov., 

1904 

Dec, 

1881. 

Oct., 

1903. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Mch., 

1893- 

Oct., 

1898. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1895- 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Oct., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1897. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Mch. 

1893- 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Feb., 

1S87. 

Jan., 

1902. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Jan., 

1901. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Nov. 

1904- 

Nov. 

1904. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Mch. 

,  1895. 

Dec, 

IQOO 

Dec, 

1896. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1$0I. 

Dec, 

Dec, 

i88s 

$eto  (EnglanD  £>octeti?  of  ^ennjs^lbania 


Ely,  Theodore  N., 
Este,  Charles, 
Este,  Charles,  Jr., 
Evans,  Charles  T., 
Evans,  Shepley  W., 
Ewing,  D.  S., 

Faires,  Benjamin  McKinley, 
Faires,   Theodore    Wylie, 
Farnum,  Edward  S.  W., 
Felton,  Edgar  C, 
Fisher,  Ellicott, 
Flagg,  Stanley  G.,  Jr., 
Fletcher,  G.  W.  B., 
Freedley,  Angelo  T., 
French,  George  A., 
French,  Harry  B., 
Furber,  William  Copeland, 
Futrell,  William  H., 

Gerry,  F.  R., 
Getchell,  F.  H.,  M.D., 
Gile,  Ben  Clark,  M.D., 
Gillett,  Alfred  S., 
Godfrey,  Lincoln, 
Goodrich,  Henry  G., 
Goodwin,  Harold, 
Grammer,  C.  Eckhardt,  D.D., 
Greene,  Ryland  W., 
Greenough,  Rev.  William, 

Hagar,  Walter  F., 
Hale,  George,  M.D., 
Hale,  Henry  S., 
Hale,  H.  W.  K., 
Hale,  J.  Warren, 
Hall,  Amos  H., 
Hall,   Henry  Throop, 
Hancock,  Henry  J., 
Hare,  Dr.  Hobart  Amory, 
Harrington,  Melvin  H., 
Haseltine,  Charles  F., 
Haughton,  Rev.  James, 
Haughton,  J.  Paul, 


Broad  Street  Station. 

41 1 1  Baltimore  Avenue. 

20th  St.  and  Glenwood  Ave. 

428  Walnut  Street. 

12  South  Broad  Street. 

223  South  Forty-first  Street. 

245  South  Thirteenth  Street. 
245  South  Thirteenth  Street. 
5933  Germantown  Avenue. 
Haverford. 

"  Wakefield,"  Germantown. 
2015  Spruce  Street. 
Twelfth  and   Chestnut  Sts. 
1820  Spruce  Street. 

428  W.   Bringhurst  Street. 

429  Arch  Street. 
418  Walnut  Street. 
420  Walnut  Street. 

1835  Market  Street. 
1432  Spruce  Street. 
1728  Chestnut   Street. 
631  Chestnut  Street. 
248  Bourse  Building. 
428  Walnut  Street. 
Franklin  Building. 
1024  Spruce  Street. 
925  Walnut  Street. 
1712  Franklin  Street. 

5913  Greene  Street,  Gtn. 

4428  Paul  Street,  Frankford. 

48  North  Sixth  Street. 

1510  North  Broad  Street. 

1517  Wallace  Street. 

140  Chestnut  Street. 

32  Allen  Lane,  Gtn. 

801  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 

1801  Spruce  Street. 

112  W.  Upsal  Street,  Gtn. 

1822  Chestnut  Street. 

Bryn  Mawr. 

Bryn  Mawr. 
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Men., 

1893. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Dec, 

1903- 

Nov., 

1800. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Jan., 

1888. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Dec, 

1895- 

Dec, 

1809. 

Feb., 

1897. 

Nov., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1903- 

Dec, 

1904. 

Dec 

1905- 

Jan., 

1902. 

Dec, 

1808. 

Dec, 

1904. 

Mch. 

1885. 

Dec, 

1S81. 

Nov. 

1906. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Jan., 

1889. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Nov., 

1906. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Nov. 

1902. 

Dec, 

1S00. 

Dec. 

1003. 

Dec, 

1S04. 

Dec. 

iSv^S 

Doc. 

1906. 

Dec. 

1901. 

Dec. 

1898 

Dec. 

1887. 

Dec, 

Feb., 

1888 

Dec. 

1902 

^amejs  of  annual   ittemberss  of   ttje 


Henry,  Bayard, 
Hill,  George  H., 
Hodge,  Thomas  L., 
Holden,  Francis  M., 
Hopkins,  Albert  Cole, 
Horn,  Austin  Spencer, 
Houghton,  Charles  W.,  M.D. 
How,  W.  Storer,  D.D.S., 
Howard,  Francis  A., 
Howard,  Philip  E., 
Howard-Smith,  R.  S., 
Howe,  Frank  P., 
Howe,  Herbert  M.,  M.D., 
Howlett,  Charles  E., 
Hoyt,    Henry   M.,   Hon., 
Hoyt,  Rev.  Wayland,  D.D., 
Hubbard,  Charles  D., 
Huey,  Arthur  B., 
Hutchins,  J.  Warner, 

Ingersoll,  W.  K.,  M.D., 

Jackson,   Lothrop, 
James,  William  P., 
Johnson,  Alba  B., 
Johnson,  Edward  Hine, 

Keene,  Albert  A., 
Kellogg,  Hosford  D., 
Kelly,  Albert  Frederick, 
Kelly,  William  D., 
Kendrick,  John  Ryland, 
Kenney,  H.  F., 
Kent,  Henry  T., 
Keyes,  D.  A., 
Kinsey,  John  L., 
Kisterbock,  John, 
Kisterbock,  Josiah,  Jr., 

Ladd,  Westray, 
La  Lanne,  Frank  Dale, 
Lennig,  George  G., 
Leonard,  Frederick  M., 
Leonard,  M.  Hayden, 


701  Drexel  Building. 
3601  Baring  Street. 
444  Stafford  Street,  Gtn. 
123  South  Twentieth  Street. 
Lock   Haven. 
1824  Chestnut  Street. 
,1528  North   Seventh   Street. 
2108  Ontario  Street. 
416  Walnut  Street. 
1031  Walnut  Street. 
4838  Pulaski  Avenue,  Gtn. 
251  South  Seventeenth  St. 
1622  Locust  Street. 
149  Pelham  Road,  Gtn. 
i5i6KSt,  N.  W.,  Wash.,  D.C. 
3604  Chestnut  Street. 
Wyncote. 

602  Commonwealth  Tr.  Bldg. 
728  Sansom  Street. 

4008  Chestnut  Street. 


Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Jan., 

1897. 

Dec, 

1903- 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1904- 

Dec, 

1897- 

Dec, 

1890. 

Jan., 

1883. 

Dec  , 

1900. 

Jan., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1894. 

Dec, 

1881. 

June, 

1892. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1899- 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Apl., 

1903 

Oct.,    1002 


Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Nov., 

1006. 

1021  Walnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1S00. 

500  North  Broad  Street. 

Dec, 

1891 

2211  Walnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1806. 

Dec, 

1886. 

3421  North  Nineteenth  St. 

Nov., 

1901. 

220  Pelham  Road,  Gtn. 

Nov., 

1806. 

120  Cliveden  Avenue,  Gtn. 

Dec, 

1892. 

1100  Spruce  Street. 

Dec, 

1904 

Ridley    Park. 

Dec, 

i8ftf. 

Clifton   Heights. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Wayne. 

Dec- 

1886. 

1622  Spruce  Street. 

Jan.. 

1901. 

2004  Market  Street. 

Dec- 

Continental   Hotel. 

Dec, 

5830  Drexel  Road. 

Oct., 

1897. 

214  Chestnut  Street. 

Oct., 

1903 

123  Walnut  Street. 

Nov. 

1902. 

119  South   Fourth   Street. 

Feb.. 

i8tt 

4243  Walnut  Street. 

Dec. 

1903 

[86] 


$eto  Cuglant)  £>ocfet?  of  j&enngflbanfa 


Lewis,    Francis   D., 
Lewis,  Henry  A., 
Lillie,  Lewis, 
Lillie,  Lewis  Converse, 
Lillie,  Samuel  Morris, 
Litch,  Wilbur  F„  M.D., 
Ludington,  Charles  H.,  Jr., 
Lyman,  William  R., 

McDowell,  John  A., 
Mackay-Smith,  Alex.,  Rt.Rev. 
Mapes,  George  E., 
Marshall,  Geo.  Morley,  M.D., 
Marston,  John, 
Mears,  William  A., 
Merrick,  Dwight  V., 
Merrill,  Charles  Warren, 
Miller,  Prof.  Leslie  W., 
Miller,  Niles  M,  M.D., 
Mitchell,  J.  Nicholas,  M.D., 
Molten,  Robert  P., 
Monroe,  Josiah, 
Montelius,  William  Edward, 
Moody,  Carlton  M., 
Moore,  Henry  D., 
Morgan,  Frank  E., 
Morgan,  George  P., 
Morse,   Edwin  F., 
Moulton,   Byron  P., 
Mumford,  Edgar  H., 
Muzzey,   Frank  W., 

Nason,  Rev.  C.  P.  H., 
Nevin,  Rev.  Charles  W., 
Newhall,  Daniel  S., 
North,  Ralph  H., 
Northrop,  H.  L.,  M.D., 

Ober,  Thomas  K., 
Olmsted,  Hon.  M.  E., 

Packard,  Charles  S.  W., 
Passmore,  Lincoln  K., 
Patterson,  Wistar   Evans, 


934  Land  Title  Building. 

209  South  Third  Street. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  and  Arch. 

328  Chestnut  Street. 

328  Chestnut  Street. 

1500  Locust  Street. 

Bryn  Mawr. 

1033  Chestnut  Street. 

1727  Walnut  Street. 
,2105  Walnut  Street. 
1932  North  Twenty-second  St. 
1819  Spruce   Street. 
Merion. 

1202  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
5373  Chew  Street,  Gtn. 
2040  North  Park  Avenue. 
320  South  Broad  Street. 
4108  Walnut  Street. 
1505   Spruce   Street. 
6803  Emlen  Street,  Gtn. 
Hamilton  Court. 
513  Drexel  Building. 
1217  North  American  Bldg. 
696  Drexel  Building. 
1629  Walnut  Street. 
32  North   Front  Street. 
1613  Poplar  Street. 
Ardmore. 

17th  and  Callowhill  Streets. 
1803  Chestnut  Street. 

6123  Greene  Street,  Gtn. 

228  West  Rittenhouse  Square.  Nov.,  1894 

Broad  Street  Station.  Dec,  1887 

Boyer  Street,  Mt.  Airy.  Dec,  1891 

1729  Arch  Street.  Nov.,  1901 

1617  North  Sixteenth  Street.     Apl.,     1887 
Harrisburg.  Dec,    1892 


Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

[901. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Nov, 

1901. 

Nov, 

IpOI. 

Dec, 

1894- 

Mch. 

1895- 

Jan, 

IQ03- 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Nov. 

1905- 

Oct, 

1898. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Dec, 

1904. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Dec, 

1894. 

Dec, 

1890. 

Dec 

1905. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Dec, 

1898. 

Jan, 

i$8& 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Jan, 

1890. 

517  Chestnut  Street. 
925  Chestnut  Street. 
Ardmore. 

[87] 


Jan,  1902 
Dec,  1905 
Oct,  1897 


harness  of  annual  member*  of  t\)t 


Paulding,  Tattnall, 
Pendleton,  Frank  P., 
Penniman,  James  Hosmer, 
Perkins,  Edward  L., 
Perkins,  Francis  M.,  M.D., 
Perry,  O.  LaForrest, 
Peirce,   Harold, 
Pile,  Rufus  Moody, 
Plummer,  Everett  H., 
Plummer,  Everett  H.,  Jr., 
Plummer,  William  T., 
Porter,  Isaac,  Jr., 
Prime,  Frederick, 
Putnam,  Earl  B.; 

Ramsdell,  J.  G., 
Randle,  George  Mather, 
Reeves,  Francis  B., 
Reynolds,    George   N., 
Rowland,  William  Lee, 
Runk,  Louis  B., 
Runk,   Marshall   Hill, 

Safford,  Thomas  S., 
Sanborn,   Edward  H., 
Sanger,    Edward   Grafton, 
Sargent,   Winthrop, 
Schorr,  Frederic, 
Scott,  E.  Irvin, 
Scott,  Clarence  W., 
Seaver,  Joseph  H., 
Sellers,  Coleman,  Jr., 
Sellers,  Horace  Wells, 
Shattuck,  Frank  R., 
Shattuck,  George, 
Shaw,  Frederic, 
Shaw,  William  Warren, 
Sheldon,  Winthrop  Dudley, 
Shelton,  Frederick  H., 
Sherman,  Charles  P., 
Shortridge,  N.  Parker, 
Shumway,  A.  A., 
Silvester,  Learoyd, 


Third  and  Walnut  Streets. 

2005  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

4326   Sansom   Street. 

no  South   Fourth   Street. 

1428  Pine  Street. 

3717  Baring  Street. 

222  Drexel  Building. 

1610  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

512  Walnut  Street. 

4034  Walnut  Street. 

31  Simpson  Road,  Ardmore. 

4809  Regent  Street. 

1008  Spruce   Street. 

1926  Spruce  Street. 

1305  Walnut  Street. 

909A  Drexel  Building. 

20  South  Front  Street. 

Lancaster. 

4800  Chester  Avenue. 

20  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

20  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

Swarfhmore. 

39  Fisher's  Lane,  Gtn. 

1505   Erie  Avenue. 

Haverford. 

3418  Baring  Street. 

Seventh  and  Glcnwood  Ave 

Seventh  and  Glenwood  Ave. 

2045  Spruce  Street. 

1600  Hamilton  Street. 

3301    Baring  Street. 

1834  Land  Title  Building. 

132  South  Fourth  Street. 

902  Chestnut  Street. 

1635   Chestnut   Street. 

Girard  College. 

1004  Pennsylvania  Building. 

1001  Chestnut  Street. 

Wynnewood  P.  O. 

Cynwyd. 

T88] 


Feb., 

1896. 

Dec, 

I  pOOL 

Jan., 

IOOI. 

Apl., 

1888. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1894. 

1899. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Dec, 

1904- 

Dec, 

I90I. 

Dec, 

I902. 

Dec, 

19OI. 

Dec, 

19OI. 

Mch. 

1885. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1893. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Nov. 

1896. 

Dec. 

1896. 

Dec, 

1895- 

Jan.. 

I90I. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Dec, 

I90I. 

Nov  , 

1902. 

Dec, 

IS95. 

Dec, 

1894- 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

I90I. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

I90I. 

Dec. 

Dec, 

I88l. 

IOCS 

Dec, 

1895. 

Nov., 

IOOI. 

Dec. 

Dec, 

May. 

IN- 

Apl., 

1901. 

®t\n  Cnojano  £>oc{et?  of  $ennj3?ltoanta 


Skinner,  Frank  Bevin, 
Slocum,  Dr.  Harris  A., 
Smith,  Atwood, 
Smith,  Charles  Emory, 
Smith,  Leonard  O., 
Smith,  Robert  Hobart, 
Smith,  W.  I.  Clark, 
Smith,   William    C, 
Smyth,  Calvin  M., 
Smyth,  Isaac  S.,  Jr., 
Snovvden,  Col.  A.  Louden, 
Snowman,  Albert  E., 
Southwick,  James  L., 
Spalding,  John  A., 
Sparhavvk,  John,  Jr., 
Speakman,  William  E., 
Spooner,  Alban, 
Steere,  Jonathan  M., 
Stevenson,  Henry  Mears, 
Stevenson,  John  Entriken, 
Stevenson,  Maxwell,  Jr., 
Stillwell,  James  C, 
Stockwell,  Herbert  G., 
Stone,  Hon.  Charles  W., 
Strawbridge,  Justus  C, 
Strout,  Charles  H., 
Stuart,  Edward  T., 
Synnott,  Thomas  W., 

Taber,  George  H., 
Taylor,  Horace  E., 
Terry,  Henry  C, 
Thomas,  Augustus, 
Thomas,  Chas.  Hermon,  M.D 
Thompson,  A.  F., 
Thompson,  Benjamin, 
Thompson,  Edwin  Stanley, 
Thompson,  Ernest  A., 
Thorpe,   Warren   Parsons, 
Tilden,  William  T., 
Tobey,  Frank  R., 
Tomkins,  Rev.  Floyd  W.,  D. 
Towne,  Nathan  P., 
Treat,  Frederick  H., 


401  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1891. 

1900  Chestnut  Street. 

Nov. 

1901. 

49th  and  Baltimore  Avenue. 

Dec, 

1884. 

700  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1881. 

2217  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Dec, 

1885. 

1221  Locust  Street. 

Feb., 

1897. 

Wayne. 

Jan., 

1904. 

6374  Drexel  Road. 

Nov., 

1906. 

1206  Arch  Street. 

Dec, 

1896. 

1218  Arch  Street. 

Nov., 

1901. 

1812  Spruce  Street. 

Dec, 

1897. 

707  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 

Dec, 

1894. 

2028  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1887. 

609   S.    Forty-eighth    Street. 

Nov., 

1906. 

400  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Dec, 

1904. 

5  Bank  Street. 

June, 

1891. 

Girard  Trust  Company. 

Oct., 

1903. 

Ainsworth,  B.  C. 

Dec, 

1904. 

2314  Spruce  Street. 

Dec, 

1904. 

2314  Spruce  Street. 

Dec, 

1904. 

1920  Pine  Street. 

Jan., 

1902. 

833  Land  Title  Building. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Warren. 

Dec, 

1887. 

801  Market  Street. 

Nov., 

1896. 

Wayne. 

Jan., 

1904. 

73  Manhattan   Building. 

Dec, 

1905- 

1107  Arcade  Building. 

Dec, 

1902. 

814  Frick  Building,  Pittsburg. 

Dec, 

1900. 

306  Walnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1S91. 

1328  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1886. 

2029  DeLancey  Place. 

Dec, 

1886. 

,3634  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1888. 

712  Chestnut  Street. 

Nov., 

1892. 

Union  League. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Mt.  Airy. 

Dec, 

1904. 

909  South  Forty-ninth  Street. 

Mch. 

1905- 

500  North  Broad  Street. 

Dec. 

1906. 

254  North  Front  Street. 

Nov. 

1898. 

3942  Spruce  Street. 

Dec, 

1809. 

D.,  1904  Walnut  Street. 

Jan., 

1907. 

The  Gladstone. 

Dec, 

1897. 

Wayne. 

Nov., 

iSog. 
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Tredick,   Edward, 
Trumbull,  Charles  G., 
Tupper,  Kerr  Boyce,  D.D., 
Turner,  Charles  P.,  M.D., 
Tyler,   Sidney   F., 

Valle,  Paul  B., 

Van  Lennep,  Dr.  W.  B., 

Van  Rensselaer,  A., 

Wadsworth,   Edward  D., 
Walbridge,  T.  Chester, 
Ward,  Alfred  Lewis, 
Ward,   E.  Tillson,  M.D., 
Warren,  E.  Burgess, 
Warren,  Gen.  Lucius  H., 
Warren,  T.  H., 
Waters,  Daniel  A., 
Weaver,  Clement, 
Weitzel,  E.  Boyd, 
Wells,  Calvin, 
Weston,  Francis  E., 
Weston,  Henry  G.,  D.D., 
Wharton,  Joseph, 
Whitaker,  Bishop  O.  W., 
White,  John  Stuart,  Prof., 
White,  Stephen  W., 
Whitcomb,  Charles  M., 
Whittier,  John  W., 
Willard,  Dr.  De  Forest, 
Williams,  Parker  S., 
Wilson,  Dr.  W.  P., 
Wing,  Asa  S., 
Winsor,  James  D., 
Winsor,  William  D., 
Wood,  George, 
Wood,  Grahame, 
Wood,  Richard  D., 
Wood,  Stuart, 
Woodman,  George  B., 
Woodward,  Dr.  George, 
Worcester,  William  L.,  Rev., 
Worden,  Rev.  James  Avery, 

Zantzinger,  Clarence  Clark, 


606  Arch  Street. 

1031  Walnut  Street. 

New  York. 

1506  Walnut  Street. 

1234  Land  Title  Building. 

Ilaverford. 

1421  Spruce  Street. 

Eighteenth  and  Walnut  Sts. 

133  South  Twelfth  Street. 

136  W.  Tulpehocken  St.,  Gtn. 

1933  Chestnut  Street. 

1415  South  Broad  Street. 

2013  Spruce  Street. 

419  Walnut  Street. 

421  Chestnut  Street. 

1514  Hamilton  Street. 

1130  Chestnut  Street. 

403  West  Chelten  Avenue. 

Pittsburg. 

mi   Harrison  Building. 

Chester. 

P.  O.  Box  1332. 

4027  Walnut  Street. 
4204  Baltimore  Avenue. 
Broad  Street  Station. 
1531  Chestnut  Street. 

1836  North  Twelfth  Street. 

1818  Chestnut  Street. 

Wynnewood. 

34th  St.  and  Vintage  Ave. 

4028  Walnut  Street. 

Pier  18,  South  Delaware  Ave. 

338  South  Delaware  Avenue. 

626  Chestnut  Street. 

626  Chestnut  Street. 

1313  Spruce  Street. 

400  Chestnut  Street. 

1231  Market  Street. 

708  North  American  Building. 

4300  Locust  Street. 

4208  Walnut  Street. 

251   South  Fourth  Street. 
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Jan., 

1890. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Jan., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Oct., 

i897. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Mch., 

1895. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1902. 

Jan., 

1904- 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1902. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Nov., 

1892. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1905. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1894- 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1881 

Dec, 

i893- 

Dec, 

1897- 

Dec, 

1904 

Dec, 

1806. 

Dec, 

i«3 

Dec, 

1899 

Nov 

1901. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1905- 
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ffilarmce  J?.  Clarft  died  on  March  13th.  He  was 
born  in  Providence,  R.  L,  April  19th,  1833.  His  father 
was  Enoch  W.  Clark,  who,  in  1837,  moved  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  established  the  banking  and  brokerage  firm  of 
E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.  It  was  there  that  Clarence  IT.  Clark 
received  his  early  business  training,  one  of  his  first  busi- 
ness associates  being  Jay  Cooke.  He  continued  with  this 
firm  until  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  he 
retired  to  devote  his  time  to  his  extensive  personal 
investments.  He  was  also  a  director  and  officer  in  many 
financial  institutions.  Mr.  Clark  was  one  of  the  last  sur- 
vivors of  a  group  of  financiers  who  achieved  national 
prominence  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  These  included 
the  elder  Francis  Drexel,  and  his  sons,  and  Jay  Cooke, 
who  are  dead;  Abraham  Barker,  and  others  scarcely  less 
notable.  Mr.  Clark  was  the  first  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  that  capacity 
signed  the  first  national  bank  notes,  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Banking  Act  of  1861.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  surviving  founders  of  the  Union  League. 
Mr.  Clark's  public  benefactions  have  been  many,  lie 
gave  to  the  city  a  tract  of  land  at  Forty-third  Street  and 
Baltimore  Avenue,  which  is  known  as  the  Clarence  11. 
Clark  Park.  He  gave  $50,000  to  found  Clark  Chair  of 
Assyriology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  con- 
tributed $100,000  for  the  conduct  of  explorations  in  the 
East.  He  also  gave  the  site  for  the  branch  Carnegie 
Library  at  Fortieth  and  Walnut  Streets.  His  mansion, 
with  the  surrounding  gardens,  at  Forty-second  and  Pine 
Streets,  have  been  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  city. 


jttembetg   ^eceageD  During  tfre   ftear 

Mr.  Clark  was  twice  married,  but  neither  of  hii  wive* 
survived  him.  His  second  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  his- 
torian, John  Lothrop  Motley.     Tie  leaves  two  sons.     Mr. 

Clark  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Society,  holding 
preliminary  meetings  at  his  house,  in  1881,  and  was  its 
treasurer  until  1902. 


J?ettrn  |B attgtt  HetotS  died  on  January  26th.  He 
was  born  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  in  1831,  and  came  to 
Philadelphia  in  1838.  Mr.  Lewis  was  president  of  the 
S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company;  was  promi- 
nent in  church  work,  and  a  member  of  the  Art  Club  and 
other  prominent  organizations.  He  joined  the  Society 
as  one  of  the  charter  members  in  1881. 

&ntOS  H.  ILtttle  died  on  December  16th.  He  was 
born  in  Marshfield,  Mass.,  in  1825.  His  parents  remoTed 
to  this  city  while  he  was  a  lad,  and  he  learned  the  dry 
goods  business.  Soon  after  he  was  of  age  he  started  the 
dry  goods  firm  of  Little  &  Stokes.  The  firm  later  became 
known  as  Amos  R.  Little  &  Company.  During  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  of  1876  Mr.  Little  was  an  active  and 
influential  member  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance. 
He  was  appointed  commissioner  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Constitutional  Centennial,  in  1887,  by  Governor 
Pattison.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kail- 
road,  a  director  in  the  firm  of  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle, 
and  a  director  of  the  First  National  and  other  bank- 
In  1850  he  married  Miss  Peterson,  and  for  many  wars 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Little  were  leaders  in  the  social  life  of 
Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Little  survives  her  husband,  there 
being  no  children.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  Mr. 
Little  retired  from  business,  and  has  passed  most  of  his 
time  in  traveling.  His  winters  have  usually  been  passed 
in  Florida  or  Poland  Springs.  lie  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Society  in  1881. 
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ffifjarlW  ffi.  NctotOlt  died  on  June  13th.  He  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  in  1846.  He  indentured  as 
apprentice  in  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works,  at  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.,  where,  in  1875,  in  partnership  with  J.  D.  Cox,  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  twist  drills,  reamers,  cut- 
ters, etc.  The  firm  removed  to  Cleveland  in  18TG,  and  in 
1880  Mr.  Newton  sold  out  his  interest  to  Mr.  Cox.  Re- 
moving to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Newton  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  present  Newton  Works,  in  a  small  shop  on  Cal- 
lowhill  Street,  where  he  designed  his  first  heavy  railroad 
tools.  In  the  fall  of  1886  he  built  a  new  shop  at  the 
corner  of  Twenty-fourth  and  AVood  Streets,  and  there 
designed  the  first  successful  machine  for  sawing  metal 
cold,  and  also  large  numbers  of  new  tools,  for  which  he 
took  out  patents.  In  1895  he  built  the  first  part  of  the 
present  shop  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-fourth  and  Vine 
Streets,  which  has  since  increased  to  take  in  the  entire 
square  bounded  by  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fourth,  Vine 
and  Wood  Streets.  He  wTas  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
works  until  1897,  when  articles  of  incorporation  were 
taken  out,  and  the  firm  became  the  Newton  Machine 
Tool  Works,  Inc.,  with  Mr.  Newton  as  president  and 
treasurer.  Mr.  Newton  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Engi- 
neers' Club,  the  Art  Club  and  the  Athletic  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia.   He  joined  the  Society  in  1891. 

Muftis.  35 ♦  <Sl)apIeg  died  on  February  11th.  He  was 
born  August  1th,  1810,  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  which  town  his 
grandfather  had  come  from  New  England  in  1799.  lie 
was  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1860,  and 
studied  law  with  a  brother  of  Judge  Penrose.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Cumberland  County  in  18(11,  and 
soon  afterwards  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  Shapley  was  perhaps  best  known  as  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Philadelphia  Traction  Company.  Besides 
winning  the  fight  of  the  company  for  the  installation  of 
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the  trolley  system,  he,  in  1895,  defeated  August  Bel- 
mont's purpose  to  build  an  elevated  road  on  Market 
Street.  Mr.  Shapley  also  represented  William  l\  Ben- 
sel  and  John  8.  Steinman,  lawyers  and  editors  of  the 
Lancaster  "  Intelligencer,"  who  criticized  a  judge  in 
their  publication  and  were  disbarred.  Tin-  case  I 
fought  out  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ended  in  a  great 
victory  for  the  Philadelphia  lawyer.  He  was  also  coun- 
sel for  the  Philadelphia  "  Times  "  in  its  fight  against  the 
Louisiana  Lottery.  In  1887  Mr.  Shapley  drafted  t In- 
State  Revenue  Act,  and  was  prominent  in  tax  legislation 
and  litigation.  This  act  formed  a  model  which  lias  been 
copied  by  other  States.  It  was  in  1SG1  that  Mr.  Shapley 
published  anonymously  the  political  satire,  u  Solid  for 
Mulhooly."  This  was  used  as  a  text  book  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  during  its  fight  against  the  <  la- 
Trust.  The  book  was  sold  in  the  streets  here  and  in  New 
York,  but  the  author's  name  was  not  generally  known 
for  several  years.  Mr.  Shapley  was  co-editor  with 
former  Librarian  of  Congress  A.  R.  Spoft'ord  in  publish- 
ing the  "  Library  of  Wit  and  Humor,"  and  he  had  an 
excellent  collection  of  pictures  in  his  home.  Dickinson 
College  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  him  in  1900. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  the  Lawyers1 
Club  and  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  besides 
several  other  organizations,  and  joined  this  Society  in 
1901. 

ittiliS  TOjtttlcSeU  died  on  September  21.  He  was  horn 
in  1852  at  Washington,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.  His 
father,  Sheldon  Whittlesey,  and  his  mother,  Esther  Hart, 
were  members  of  well-known  New  England  families.  The 
home  in  which  Mr.  Whittlesey  grew  to  manhood  has  been 
in  the  family  since  1761,  when  Eliphalet  Whittlesey  and 
his  wife  came  there  from  Saybrooke  Colony.  Mr.  Whit- 
tlesey graduated  from  Rochester  University  in  1880,  and 
then  taught  school  for  some  years.     He  went  to  Trenton 
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in  1800,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  insurance  business 
until  his  death.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  a  daughter.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Psi  U  Fraternity,  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Society  of  the  Genesee,  Princeton  Club  and  other 
organizations,  and  joined  the  Society  in  1005. 


n 
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Name. 

Admitted. 

Aldrich,  Silas, 

Dec, 

1896. 

Allyn,  Isaac  W., 

Nov., 

1894. 

Andres,  Hiram, 

Dec, 

i895. 

Atwood,  J.  Ward, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Baker,  George  D.,  D.D.. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Barrows,  William  Eliot, 

Nov., 

1896. 

Bartol,  B.  H., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Bates,  Francis  G., 

Nov., 

1901. 

Batterson,  H.  G.,  D.D., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Bement,  William  B.. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Bentley,  Henry, 

Dec, 

1891. 

Biddle,  A.  Sydney, 

Jan., 

1890. 

Boardman,  Geo.  Dana,  D.D., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Bowles,  P.  P., 

Dec, 

1885. 

Bradford,  Samuel, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Bradley,  J.  W., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Breed,  William  P.,  D.D., 

Dec, 

1883- 

Brown,  Samuel  C., 

Dec, 

1887. 

Butler,  John  M., 

Dec, 

1886. 

Caldwell,  Frederick  L., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Caldwell,  Seth,  Jr., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Caldwell,  Stephen  A., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Claghorn,  James  L., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Clapp,  E.  Herbert, 

Jan., 

1889. 

Clark,  Clarence  H., 

Dec 

1881. 

Clark,  Edward  W„ 

Dec 

1881. 

Coffin,  Lemuel, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Colburn,  Arthur, 

Dec. 

1892. 

Collins,  J.  C, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Cooke,  Jay, 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dadmun,  George  A., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Darrah,  John  C, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Davis,  Henry, 

Dec, 

1882. 

Davis,  Henry  Corbit, 

Nov. 

1898. 

Dorr,  Dalton, 

Nov. 

1883. 

Dwight,  Edmund  P., 

Feb., 

1888. 

Died. 
Oct.,  1905. 
Feb.,  1896. 
May,  1898. 
Feb.,  18 


Dec, 

July. 

Feb., 

Mch., 

Mch., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Apl., 

Apl., 

Mch., 

Aug., 

Feb.' 
Oct., 
May, 


1903 

1901. 

1888. 

1904- 

1903. 

1897- 

i895- 

1891. 

1903 

1899. 

1885. 

1883. 

i88g 

1891. 

1904- 


Jan.,  1885. 
June,  1900. 
Aug.,  1890. 
Aug.,  1884- 
Nov.,  1895. 
Mch.,  1906. 
Apl.,  1904. 
Jan.,  1895 
July,  1901. 
Sept.,  1900. 
Feb.,  1905 

Oct.,  1888. 

Jan.,  1887. 

June,  1889 

Jan.,  1901. 

Feb..  1901. 

May,  1903. 
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Name. 
Edson,  Alfred  H., 
Elkins,  William  L., 
Elwell,  Joseph  S., 
Elwyn,  Alfred  L., 
Emery,  Titus  S., 

Felton,  Samuel  M., 
Fletcher,  George  A., 
Fuller,  J.  C, 

Galvin,  T.  P., 

Gile,  Gen.  George  W., 

Goodell,  A.  W., 

Goodwin,  D.  R,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Goodwin,  H.  Stanley, 

Hacker,  William, 
Hackett,  Horatio  B., 
Haddock,  Daniel,  Jr., 
Haddock,  Stanley  B., 
Harding,  John  A., 
Harrington,  Edwin, 
Hazeltine,  Ward  B., 
Haven,  Charles  E., 
Hebard,  Charles, 
Henry,  Charles  W., 
Higbee,   Dr.   E.   E., 
Hinckley,  Isaac, 
Hine,  Elmore  C,  M.D., 
Holman,  Andrew  J., 
Holman,  William  A., 
Hovey,  Franklin  S., 

Ide,  Charles  K., 
Ingham,  William  H., 

Jackson,  Charles  M., 

•Kimball,  Fred  J., 
Kimball,   Frederick  S., 
Kingsbury,   C.  A.,  M.D., 
Kingsley,  E.  F., 
Kingsley,  J.  E., 
Kingsley,  William  T., 


Admitted 
Dec,  1892 
Dec,  1891 
Dec,  1881 
Dec,  1881 
Dec,  1888 

Jan.,  1882 
Nov.,  1890 
Dec,  1882, 

Dec,  1883 
Apl.,  1887 
Dec,  1881 
Dec,  1881 
Dec,  1887 

Dec,  1881 
Jan.,  1889 
Dec,  1881 
Dec,  1886 
Dec,  1892 
Dec,  1887 
Dec,  1881 
Dec,  1883 
Dec,  1895 
Dec,  1889 
Mch.,  1884 
Dec,  1883 
Dec,  1881 
Dec,  1889 
Nov.,  1896 
Dec,  1883 

Dec,  1881 
Mch.,  1896 

Dec,  1881 

Dec,  1882 
Dec,  1881 
Dec,  1881 
Dec,  18S1 
Dec,  1881 
Dec,  1881 
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Died. 

July, 

1002. 

Nov., 

1903. 

Mch., 

1892. 

Mch., 

1884. 

Apl., 

1894. 

Jan., 

1889. 

Dec, 

1902. 

Oct., 

1904. 

Apl., 

1892. 

Feb., 

1896. 

Apl., 

1900. 

Mch., 

1890. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Mch, 

1898. 

July, 

1905- 

Jan, 

1890. 

Jan, 

1900. 

Oct, 

1904. 

Sept. 

1891. 

Mch, 

1886. 

Sept. 

1890. 

June, 

1902. 

Nov, 

1903- 

Dec, 

1889. 

Mch. 

18S8. 

Mch. 

1895. 

Oct, 

1891. 

Dec, 

1897. 

July, 

1896. 

Apl, 

1885. 

Jan, 

1903- 

Oct, 

1888. 

July, 

1903- 

Feb., 

1894. 

Oct, 

1891. 

Sept. 

,  1899. 

June 

,  1890. 

June 

1893 

jftameg  of  ©eceajseo  Sternberg  of  tlj e 


Name.  Admitted. 

Lamson,  A.  D.,  Dec,  1885. 

Lewis,  Henry,  Dec.,  1881. 

Lewis,  Henry  M.,  Dec.,  1881. 

Little,  Amos  R.,  Dec,  1881. 

Lockwood,  E.  Dunbar,  Dec,  1881. 


Died. 
Nov.,  1892. 
Oct.,  1886 
Jan.,  1906. 
Dec,  1906. 
Dec,  1891. 


Marcus,  W.  N., 
Merchant,  Clarke, 
Merrick,  Thomas  B., 
Moody,  William  F., 
Morrell,  Daniel  J., 
Murphy,  Francis  W., 


Dec,  1887. 
Oct.,  1901. 
Dec,  1881. 
Dec,  1890. 
Dec,  1881. 
Dec,  1885. 


June,  1896. 
May,  1904. 
June,  1902. 
Jan.,  1899- 
Aug.,  1885. 
Sept.,  1894. 


Newton,  Charles  C, 


Dec,  1894. 


June,   1906. 


Orne,  Edward  B., 
Osborne,  Edwin, 


Jan.,    1882. 
Dec,  1899. 


Aug.,  1884. 
,    1900. 


Passmore,  J.  A.  M., 
Patten,  William, 
Peabody,  George  F., 
Perkins,  Henry, 
Pitkin,  H.  W, 
Plumb,  Fayette  R., 
Pratt,  William  A. 
Pulsifer,   Sidney, 


Oct.,  1902. 
June,  1892. 
Dec,  1881. 
Dec,  1888. 
Dec,  1881. 
Dec,  1901. 
Dec,  1902. 
Dec,  1882. 


Mch. 
July, 
Mch. 
Dec, 
Nov. 
Jan., 
Sept. 
Mch 


1903 
1892 
1885 
1889 
1889 
1905 
1904 
[8B4 


Ranney,   Charles  H., 
Rathbun,   Robert  P., 
Reed,  Charles  D., 
Roberts,  Hiram  C, 
Robinson,  Frank  W., 
Rollins,  Edward  A., 
Russell,  Winfield  S., 


Dec,  1893 
Mch.,  1893 
Dec,  1881 
Nov.,  1899 
Apl.,  1887 
Dec,  1881 
Dec,  18 


Feb.,  1897 

Feb.,  1809 

Mch.,  1SS9 

July,  1904 

Apl.,  1891 

Sept.,  1885 
Sept 


Scollay,  John,  Apl.,    18 

Scott,  T.  Seymour,  Nov.,  1899 

Scranton,  Edward  S.,  Dec,  1886 

Shackford,  John  W.,  Dec,  1883 

Shapleigh,  E.  B.,  M.D.,  Dec,  1881. 

Shapley,  Rufus  E.,  Apl.,  1001 

Shippen,  Edward,  Dec,  1901 

[100] 


June,  1890 

Jan.,  1901 
Dec 

June,  1905 
Dec 

Feb.,  1906 

Mch.,  1904 


$et»  CnglanD  ^ocfetv  of  j&ennjwtmnfa 


Name.  Admitted 

Smith,  Edward  Clarence,  Dec,  1883 

Smith,   Frank   Percy,  Dec,  1892 

Smith,  Louis  Herbert,  Dec,  1896 

Smith,  Winthrop  B.,  Dec,  1881 

Sparhawk,  John,  Dec,  1883 

Stacey,  M.  P.,  Dec,  1881 

Stephenson,  Walter  B.,  Jan.,    1891 
Stevens,  Rt.  Rev.  Win.  Bacon,    Dec,  1881 

Stillwell,   Albert   H.,  Jan.,    1902 

Straw,  Harry  C,  Dec,  1882 

Sumner,  Alfred  W.,  Nov.,  1890 

Swan,  Baxter  C,  Dec,  1882 

Tenney,  John,  Jan.,    1888 

Terry,  Arthur  L.,  Dec,  1891 

Thomas,  A.  R.,  M.D.,  Jan.,    1894 

Thomas,  Rufus  R.,  Dec,  1885 

Thompson,  Albert  K.,  Dec,  1888 

Thompson,  E.  O.,  Dec,  1892 

Tilden,  Walter  H.,  Dec,  1881 

Tower,  Charlemagne,  Dec,  1884 

Tredick,  Charles,  Dec,  1883 

Trumbull,  H.  Clay,  D.D.,  Dec,  1881 

Tucker,  Roswell  D.,  Dec,  1882 

Tyler,  George  F.,  Dec, .  18S1. 

Vanuxem,  Louis  C,  Dec,  1895 

Wattles,  John  D.,  Dec,  1881. 

Wayland,  Francis  L.  Dec,  1899 

Wayland,  Rev.  H.  L.,  Dec,  1882 

Wentworth,  J.   Langdon,  Dec,  1882 

Wetherill,  John  Price,  Dec,  18S6 

Weygandt,  Cornelius  N.  Dec,  1905 

Whittlesey,  Mills,  Dec,  1905 

Williams,  Dr.  Edward  H.,  Dec,  1883 

Williams,  Hon.  Henry  W.,  June,  1892 

Windsor,  Henry,  Dec,  1881 

Wood,  George  A.,  Dec,  1881 

Woods,  Rev.  Byron  A.,  Dec,  1895 


Died. 

Nov.,  1889 
Sept.,  1894 

,  1901 

Dec,  1885 

May,  1889 

May,  1888 

Mch.,  1901 

June,  1887 

Oct.,  1905 

Nov.,  1887 

Jan.,  1898 

Nov.,  1892 

Mch.,  1905 
Oct.,  1898 
Oct.,  1895 
Sept.,  1896 
Jan.,  1894 
Mch.,  1901 
Mch.,  1899 
July,  1889 
July,  1895 
Dec,  1903 
June,  1883 
Sept.,  1896 

Dec,  1903 

Mch.,  1893 
Dec,  1905 
Nov.,  1898 
May,  1897 
Sept.,  18SS 
Feb.,  1907 
Sept.,  1906 
Dec,  1899 
Jan.,  1899 
Oct.,  1889 
Mch.,  1882 
Sept.,  1897 
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